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DIANA WYNYARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

Diana spent the best part of the night in that 
feverish state of going back upon the past, 
that eager repeating and recalling of all that 
had been said and done in the last few hoars, 
which distracts the minds of those, who feel 
they have been misinterpreted, and who see — 
or think they see — too late, how by some 
trifling exercise of prudence, or of self-pos- 
session, that misinterpretation might have been 
avoided. 

" Would that I had known ! would that I 
had foreseen ! v was her constant exclamation ; 
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2 DIANA WYNYARD. 

yet, had she known, had she foreseen, would 
the result have been different ? That Aylmer 
loved her, she felt sure ; yet, how reply to the 

* 

doubts with which he tormented her, and him- 
self no less ? — how dispel a jealousy he would 
not give vent to in words ; and which — had 
he been even taxed with it — he would have 
been certain to deny haughtily ? 

And what proof had she, of this love she 
believed in? — nothing but an inward feeling 
founded upon looks and tones, on half-spoken 
phrases, on things so slight, that their meaning 
could never be conveyed to a third person; 
and to a third person — to her sister Julia- 
she should, she knew, be forced to repeat the 
humiliating events of that evening! This 
thought was the last she was conscious of; 
and this thought was the first which came upon 
her distinctly, in the midst of the confused im- 
pression that something painful had occurred, 
which oppressed her on waking. It was a 
consideration which did not contribute to lessen 
the despondency, with which she looked 
forward to the 6 getting through ' of the next 
twelve hours ; but there was no escaping it, 
and having, on going down stairs, first learnt 
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that little Harriet was so much better as to be 
pronounced (by her papa at least) " quite well 
again/' and then listened to the said " papa's " 
account to his wife, of the much greater 
amount of Australian information, that Edward 
might have obtained from Sir John Oldfield's, 
nephew than he chose to trouble himself 
about, she soon found herself alone with her 
sister, and eagerly pressed with questions. 

To avoid answering them in detail after the 
confidential discourse of the preceding day, 
was impossible ; and the effect produced was, 
that, even as Diana had feared, Mrs. Boscowen 
pronounced Aylmer not only false and un- 
feeling, " as she knew him to be before," but 
insolent and ill-bred to the last degree, as well 
as regardless of all decorum in entering upon 
such a subject as his parents' misconduct, of 
which however, she (Julia) had been better 
aware than her sister ; " for/' continued she — 

" Mrs. Beechcroft, who thought I knew all 
about it, made some allusion to the affair, just 
before we left town (when Mrs. Aylmer died, 
you know) ; she did not tell me any details- 
it all happened so long ago that she was not 
likely to know any — all I thought of the 

b2 



4 DIANA WYNYARD. 

matter was, that they were a very unprincipled 
set, and that it was a comfort, any way, to think 
you were never likely to be tempted to marry 
a man out of such a bad nest. If I did not 
mention it to you at the time, I suppose it 
was because I saw you did not like to speak 
of him, or anything connected with him ; but 
now 1 wish I had, it would have saved you 
from some impertinence, though of a nature, 
to be sure, that I should not have thought it 
necessary to guard against." 

Diana attempted to urge in his excuse, that 
his strange conversation had not seemed to 
her, to spring from any lack of respect towards 
herself, but rather from the wish to make her 
feel the nature of the conflict in his own mind, 
without resorting to a plainness of speech (as 
regarded his personal feelings), which the in- 
tensity of his reserve, seemed to render impos- 
sible. But her pleading only increased the 
wonder at the continuance of her delusion ; 
and when in support ot her impression, as to 
Aylmer's jealousy of Edward (of which Julia 
professed utter disbelief), Diana endeavoured 
to relate a part of what had occurred the year 
before at the Montagues' archery party, her 
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sister remarked "that she could not have 
thought anything of it at the time." 

" For," persisted she — (and this argument, 
as Diana felt, carried with it a great appear- 
ance of reason) — " you would have told me of 
this nonsense about Edward long ago, had you 
then and there attached any importance to it ; 
you say yourself, Edward undeceived his 
Mend at the moment ; and you may be sure 
Aylmer has far too much sense not to under- 
stand precisely the terms you both are on, 
whatever it may suit 1dm to pretend, when 
seeking to justify his conduct in your sight." 

It was vain for either to attempt convincing 
the other; and when Mrs. Boscowen found, 
that all her efforts »to tear the veil from her 
sister's eyes, were only met by a gentle prayer 
for forbearance, she gave up the endeavour at 
last, more in sorrow than in anger. 

Their dialogue had run no risk of inter- 
ruption, from Edward; for he did not make 
his appearance at all till the middle of the 
day; and when he did, he lounged almost 
sulkily on a sofa at the other end of the room, 
till such time as Mrs. Boscowen had betaken 
herself either to the school-room or nursery. 
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He then sauntered towards the table at which 
Diana was sitting, and amused himself with 
taking up one thing after another out of her 
work-basket, till he was formally requested 
to replace them, which he did one by one, 
neatly enough, but very slowly. 

" Julia's as sharp as ever on me !" said he, 
with something between a sigh and a yawn, 
as he settled the needle-case in its appropriate 
nook. 

"She is a little quick in her ways, and 
speaks her mind plainly ; " returned Diana, 
"but why should you, Edward, answer her 
joke on your early rising so pettishly, or be so 
bearish to the children as you have been this 
morning ?" 

" I am sorry I sent Helen away, though I 
was little enough inclined to games and gam- 
bols ; and I should not have minded Julia, if 
she hadn't somehow mixed farming in Aus- 
tralia with her congratulations on my ' im- 
provement. ' It's that I can't stand ! — to be 
sure she doesn't exactly know why it should 
vex me so ! — But I'm sorry, and will see and 
behave better. I was thinking last night, 
Di.," continued he, after a pause, " that both 
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you and I are sadly altered creatures from 
what we were a year and a half back !" 

" We are by so much older," she rejoined ; 
" and though I'm afraid we are scarcely wiser, 
it is natural that a year and a half should have 
made us something graver/' 

" Why it should have made you so, I don't 
see ; though plenty has happened to make me 
graver in that time." 

And he hummed carelessly — 

' Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man's married his trouble begins.' 

"Edward, I can't bear that vulgar song, 
and I won't have it sung before me !" 

" I will not repeat the offence, since it is 
one ; though why it should be, as you're not 
married, I can't think. Only, vulgar or no, 
there's a great deal of truth in that song." 

" I'm sorry for your sake if you think so," 
said Diana ; " but I know you're not in 
earnest !" 

"Not quite — no — something betwixt and 
between joke and earnest went through my 
mind, for the fact is, Clara's a dear, good girl 
— (I wish I could have you to stay with her), 
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but in one way or other, you know yourself, I 
have had more than my share of plagues in 
the last twelvemonth." 

" You have, indeed ; and the worst of them 
is, that you are, whether here or at Riddles- 
worth, as it were alone — divided from what 
you love best." 

" At Kiddlesworth I feel that dreadfully ! " 
said he, " Here I have you." 

" I am very glad to think that I can replace 
anything to you," she replied, " but I wanted 
to say, that though I quite understand your 
disinclination to much you used to like, your 
impatience of much you used to put up with, I 
do wish you could rule yourself a little better, in 
dealing with those whose affection and indul- 
gence you will soon have to test severely. 
Why let James think you capricious and in- 
constant ? Why lose your temper with Julia ? 
I can't tell you how it vexes me to see you go 
on so ! " 

" Does it, Di. ? — you're much too kind to 
care ! " and he went to the window, through 
which he saw his nephews and nieces just 
rushing into the garden. " Do you think it 
would please Julia, if I went out and helped 
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them to knock down the Spanish chest- 
nuts ? " 

" I don't know about Julia, but I'm sure it 
would please the children beyond anything/' 
answered Diana, who inwardly added, ' it will 
please himself too, which is a great thing ; 
and, besides, I shall have a little peace when 
he's gone !' 

" Well, I'll go," said he, brightening up as 
he made his energetic determination, and left 
her — if not to peace, at least to the undis- 
turbed liberty of brooding over that, which 
being never totally absent from her mind, 
appeared, however deceitfully, to fret and tor- 
ment it least, when most given way to. 

She reproached herself, nevertheless, for 
her extreme satisfaction at being for the 
moment rid of one, who — weak — and in many 
points blameable — as she held him to be, clung 
so entirely to her for consolation, amid the 
difficulties his own imprudence had earned 
him* Old affection inclined her to pity him, 
in spite of the kind of contempt she felt for his 
utter lack of the manly resolution requisite to 
look his situation in the face, and to accept, if 
need were, the sacrifices, and the life of toil 
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and exertion it might necessitate. It had been 
his wont in the time of his high-flown day- 
dreams, to look down with scorn on the wealth 
and luxury amid which he had been bred ; yet 
he continued (as if from inability to resign a 
single enjoyment until compelled to forego it), 
to drag on a despicable sort of existence, of 
which dissimulation was the essence, and 
which was rendering him, every day, more un- 
fit to encounter the hardships he had made so 
light of in anticipation. 

" I could hardly bear with him if he were 
not so unhappy," said Diana to herself; "but 
when I see that in his face, I have not the 
heart to say the sharp things that rise to my 
tongue. And it is not fair to be angry with 
him, because I think he has done me an injury 
just by his familiar, affectionate ways of speak- 
ing to and of me ! He is so open-hearted, so 
unreserved himself, even in the midst of all 
these horrid concealments, that (having once 
explained how things are between us), he can- 
not fancy a renewal of the old mistake. He 
knows nothing, suspects nothing, on Aylmer's 
part, which might make doubt or jealousy 
natural, if not excusable ! If he knew ! " she 
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stopped, for the current of her reflections was 
arrested by a sudden thought; what if she 
were to throw herself on Edward's generosity, 
and beseech him to entrust Aylmer with the 
secret of his marriage ? Such a step could not # 
peril his interests ; it would — it must— ensure 
her happiness ! But if it should not prove so ? 
If she were after all deceived ? and if Aylmer s 
whimsical alternations of conduct were simply 
the result — not of jealousy — but of the very 
motives he pretended to abhor and condemn ? 
If Julia's impression were the true one, 
and he were, in fact, just such a man as 
he had insinuated that his father had been ? 
Or, short of that, if he, for whatever reason, 
failed to acknowledge that interest in her, 
which she must attribute to him in asking 
Edward to reveal such a secret for her sake, 
in what cave or abyss could she hide the 
shame and humiliation which must be her 
portion? No, this was not to be contem- 
plated; and she blushed at having, even for 
one moment, conceived such a purpose. She 
must have patience; whatever turn events 
took, Edward could not long delay making his 
marriage public; and then — then she should 
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know her fate! But to that knowledge she 
looked forward with a dread little in accord- 
ance with all she had thought, felt, and even 
urged, while arguing with her sister. She 
tried to combat that dread, to see again (as 
she had seen) that jealousy, working upon 
a nature to which an education of painful 
circumstances had lent a warp of suspicious- 
ness, accounted for everything now. But it 
did not— could not — account for his conduct 
of the year before ; since, unless some bird of 
the air had revealed to him her nocturnal 
interview with Edward, after meeting him at 
Clara Wood's, nothing could have then oc- 
curred to justify or palliate the insolence 
of his caprice. 

"Was it possible," as she had sometimes 
asked herself, "that such a palliation might 
exist ?" But, no — his absence from the room 
at the time the appointment was made, and 
the hour at which it had been so cautiously 
kept, rendered it, if not impossible, at least so 
improbable, that he should even have sus- 
pected their clandestine meeting, that, as she 
never failed to confess to herself the moment 
after, the conjecture was too wild to be dwelt 
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on, and she recurred to her doubts and her 
despondency, as well as to her efforts, to steel 
herself against the worst. 

" Were Edward known to be married," she 
repeated, "I should feel with Julia — should see 
that that man has no fair or honourable excuse 
for dealing with me as he does ; and, once 
satisfied of his unworthiness, there would be 
an end of love, even though the very life were 
torn out of me by the same wrench ! " 

She got up from her seat and walked to the 
window, more for the purpose of changing her 
place than anything else; for the prospect 
of dead leaves and naked flower-beds there 
presented to her eye, was certainly not an 
enlivening one. She had scarcely stood there 
a minute, when Helen suddenly appeared under 
the verandah; she had been running very 
fast, and looked so heated and frightened that 
her aunt, instantly opening the window, in- 
quired what was the matter ? ' The matter ' 
proved to be, that the merry beating of the 
chestnuts had had an unfortunate result ; that 
Uncle Edward had climbed one of the tallest 
trees, in order to get down a favourite stick of 
Willy's, which had lodged in a high branch ; 
that Willy had taken it into his head to 
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emulate his uncle (who, not being on terra 
firma himself, could not well interfere with 
the strong hand to check his nephew's am- 
bitious intentions), and, before he got very 
far, had lost his balance, fallen to the ground, 
and been very much hurt. 

"Uncle Edward had got down himself 
as fast as he could," Helen added, " and was 
carrying Willy home." 

This story, which, as told by the terrified 
little girl, was confused enough, had scarcely 
been concluded when Edward himself appeared 
bearing Willy in his arms, and followed by the 
younger children, who, after having been in 
considerable fear lest their brother should have 
been killed outright, now began to be corres- 
pondingly re-assured, when they found he had 
so far recovered from the effects of the fall, as 
to be able to speak and look about him. 

Edward, however, who was afraid his arm 
was broken, hastened to lay his nephew on a 
bed, and, almost before he could be missed out 
of the house, was already on horseback and on 
his way to Thornborough, to seek for medicai 
aid, which, by his exertions, was obtained 
within a time that appeared short even to 
Mrs. Boscowen and Diana. 
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The child's arm did not prove to be pre- 
cisely broken, but the injury received was as 
painful and almost as severe as if it had been ; 
so that, as James Boscowen had started shortly 
after breakfast on some expedition from which 
he was not likely to be home before night, 
Edward's real kindness of heart and zealous 
desire to be helpful at need, were invaluable. 

In spite of being (as he was for all ordinary 
purposes) one of the most indolent of mortals, 
Edward Boscowen had a kind of energy and 
activity peculiar to himself; he could not be 
active and energetic everyday ; it was i not 
his line,' (as Frank Crosby would have said), 
but once aroused by the spur of adventure or 
sympathy, nothing seemed too much for him. 
On this occassion he was always at hand for 
whatever was wanted; he rode three times 
into Thornborough and back that afternoon, 
and was on the point of setting out a fourth 
time, to fetch a composing draught that had 
not appeared so soon as it ought ; only that 
he luckily met it — or the bearer of it, rather 
— at the park-gate. 

He blamed himself too so good-naturedly, 
for having set the example of climbing " when 
ho might have guessed that such a bold-spirited 
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little fellow as Willy, would be sure to be doing 
likewise," that Mrs. Boscowen's heart was 
quite melted, and all remembrance of his 
being (as she often called him), "the most 
provoking creature alive," was for the present 
wiped away. She was delighted too when he 
announced next day " that he could not think 
of leaving Waterdown till he saw poor Willy 
all right again ;" and she expressed with all 
the warmth natural to her " how happy she 
should be, to retain such an ally in all the 
efforts she should have to make, for amusing 
her invalid, quietly. I am ashamed," she ad- 
ded to her sister, when he had left the room — 
" downright ashamed of being so often put 
out with him. He is so affectionate ! — and so 
willing to serve ! — one ought always to re- 
member that !" 

Diana hoped for a while that this lengthen- 
ing of Edward's visit — under such circum- 
stances — might, perhaps, be made available 
for inducing him to confess his real situation 
to his brother. On her own account she 
eagerly desired it ; the mystery weighed on 
her in a thousand ways (independently of the 
indirect effect she attributed to it) ; — it' even 
interfered with the easy freedom of her daily 
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intercourse with her sister, besides making it 
almost impossible to explain some things to 
Julia, which she thought might have appeared 
clearer, had she not been debarred from 
touching on certain trifles, which bordered too 
closely on Edward's private affairs. 

She did not, however, urge anything on her 
own score (albeit she might have pleaded that 
it was unfair to continue burdening her with a 
secret, which she had never expected to have 
to keep beyond his marriage-day) ; it was for 
his sake, and his alone, that she again and 
again entreated him to consider, that neither 
James nor Julia would ever abuse the confi- 
dence reposed in them, and that it would be 
vain to look for a more favourable opportunity 
for informing them, that he had taken a step, 
of which they could not indeed be expected to 
approve, but of which — being now past 
remedy — they were sure, from every motive 
of feeling and principle, to wish to make the 
best. 

But to speak would have been unpleasant — 
more unpleasant than Diana was precisely 
aware of, inasmuch as she did not yet know, 
to what degree the flaming love which had 
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elevated him above all sublunary considera- 
tions was already evaporated ; and even bad it 
been otherwise, the mere fact of a thing's being 
' unpleasant/ was enough to deter Edward 
from doing to-day, what could possibly be put 
•off till to-morrow. 

Diana's arguments were, therefore, unavail- 
ing ; she thought the avowal a duty — a neces- 
sity; he could not see that either was involved 
in it, and he obstinately adhered to the deter- 
mination he had expressed on the subject, the 
day he arrived from Riddlesworth. In all 
points save this, he conformed himself wonder- 
fully to the line of conduct she had so often 
endeavoured to make him observe ; and, 
though occasionally tried by the various petty 
things he had become least patient of, there 
was little or no trace in his demeanour of the 
irritability and sullenness he had lately shown. 
He was, at times, indeed melancholy, even to 
the amount of gloom ; but, as this appearance 
of sadness did not interfere with his kindness 
and consideration for those around him, she 
felt compassion for him, in spite of his per- 
verseness; and, believing him to be chiefly 
depressed through his protracted absence from 
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Clara, was at pains to give him every mark of 
sympathy and affection. 

She was, however, soon destined to be un- 
deceived, as to the precise cause of his un- 
happiness; for one morning, about a fortnight 
after Willy's accident, as Edward was feeling 
in his pocket for a new pencil-case he had 
brought the child from Thornborough, there 
came out with it a crumpled note, which he 
looked at carelessly, and then threw to Diana, 
saying— 

(i I ought to have given you that before ; I 
got it at Riddlesworth." 

It proved to be a short letter from his wife, 
containing her warm thanks to ' dear Miss 
Wynyard' for a little worked collar, which 
Diana, after manufacturing at odd times in 
her own room, had presented to Edward when 
last leaving Waterdown, in order to be given 
or sent to Clara. It had evidently been sent ; 
which showed that he had not broken his stay 
at his grandfather's, wearisome as he pro- 
nounced it, by one flying visit to the Harble- 
dale retreat; and, more than that, she saw, 
on turning over the second page, a little 
postscript, thus worded : — 

g2 
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" Dearest Edward, it will be a whole month 
to-morrow since I have seen you ! — but, if 
you think you ought to stay on where you 
are, I could have patience, if you would only 
write a little oftener." 

" I had no notion," said she, as she returned 
the note, " that you had ever left her so long 
alone/' 

" What do you mean ?" asked he. 

She replied by putting her finger first on 
the date of the letter, then on the postscript, 
at the sight of which he coloured so highly, 
and looked so displeasedly confused, that she 
felt convinced he had not read it before, and 
had flung her the paper in ignorance of that 
part of its contents. 

" It must be full six weeks since you have 
been near her !" exclaimed Diana. 

" I couldn't manage it from Riddlesworth," 
he muttered, in reply. 

" But you could from here ! You know no 
questions are ever asked you when you start 
off to shoot or fish, or whatever it may be, 
at farm-houses, or friends' places, in any 
direction." 

"Yes — but you recollect what I said to 
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Julia ; and Willy, you see, is not all to rights 
again yet, though old Wickstead promised he 
should be by this time. My starting off would 
seem strange just now. 9 ' 

" I don't think so," she replied ; "but have 
you at least written to her since you received 
that ?" 

He looked down, biting his lip, without 
attempting to answer for some minutes, and 
then said, hastily — 

" I was going to write to-day." 

"It is time you should, Edward! — and 
you'll write to beg her pardon and say you 
will be down to-morrow, won't you? — for," 
continued she, perceiving that he hesitated, 
" though Willy is so much better, that Julia 
and I want no help now to watch or amuse 
Mm, you know from what passed this morn- 
ing, that he is not likely to be literally ' all 
right,' for some time to come ; and Julia has 
since talked of going to town to show his arm 
to a London surgeon, if it does not improve 
more rapidly." 

" Do you mean that they are thinking of 
going to town this winter — of taking a 
house ?" asked he. 
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" Yes ; and this about Willy would only 
hasten matters a little ; for James must at all 
events be very much in London about Mrs. 
West's business — (she alluded to a sister of 
the Boscowens who had become a widow that 
autumn) — " so I consider it not unlikely that 
they will presently take a house there for six 
months. Are you sorry for it ?" 

" I — no, I don't care ; it makes little differ- 
ence to me, whichever way my affairs turn. 
Indeed if I have to leave England, I had 
rather you were all in London, for I should 
see the more of you to the last." 

He sighed deeply as he said these words ; 
and Diana, though shocked at the discovery 
she had made of his neglect of Clara, could 
but endeavour to cheer him with hopes of 
better fortune than he seemed at the moment 
to anticipate. 

" But," added she to her speech of encou- 
ragement, "you will not deserve any good that 
may happen, unless you make haste — great 
haste — to put an end to poor Clara's suspense 
and loneliness." 

" She's got her mother with her, I dare say," 
remarked Edward. 
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" Tou dare say ! but you don't know ! and 
even if you did, I am sure she is wretched by 
those words at the end of her letter I" 

" Tou ladies," returned he) with a kind of 
smile, "are always in the comfortable per- 
suasion that some one or other of your sex is 
' perfectly wretched/ whether you know any- 
thing about the matter or not. As to the 
poor devils of men, they're all monsters, of 
course ; it wouldn't do to waste pity on us !" 

" How can you say so, Edward ? — how can 
you say that to me ?" 

" Well, it is a shame, and I'm an ungrateful 
dog, more ways than one, perhaps ; but, dear 
Di., it helps one out so to abuse one's best 
friends, when one feels one's in the wrong ! 
I'll go to Harbledale to-morrow ; and now for 
the letter, which is the worst part of the busi- 
ness, for, I suppose, you wouldn't dictate it 
for the creation. Well, give me the ink like 
a dear creature, and here goes." 

He wrote about two lines ; but they were to 
announce his coming ! and would therefore be 
sufficient. 

" And now I must talk to Julia about it, I 
suppose," observed he, with a sort of twist in 
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his whole person, as if h^ disliked the idea of 
it uncommonly. 

" Yes, you must indeed ; and there she is 
under the verandah, do go and get it over at 
once I " 

He obeyed, and was so far rewarded, that 
no surprize or curiosity appeared to be felt, on 
his announcing that he intended "to leave 
them to-morrow, to have a couple days 
shooting, in - shire. 

" I shall be back again on Thursday, Julia," 
said he next morning, while giving her his fare- 

■ 

well kiss, as she was leaving the room a moment 
before his departure. 

" It would not be safe to make it more, so 
you need not cast such expostulating looks at 
me, Di. I " continued he to Miss Wynyard, 
when her sister was gone; "there is no 
knowing what you women won't advise one to 
do, when you are once ' up about a thing/ — 
I verily believe when it comes to the point, 
that I — even I — have more real prudence in 
me than you ! — But, as I'm going to be a good 
boy, and very obedient, and all that — I expect 
two kisses, Di. ! — one for myself, and one to 
take to Clara, as she's not here to receive it." 
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"You are really getting very odd ways, 
Edward !" said she, drawing back in some dis- 
pleasure, as he without much ceremony took 
that which he ' expected.' 

"How can you be so silly, DL!" he ex- 
claimed ; " you ought to have given me 
another, for my son and heir, in whom you 
take such interest ! — very good of me to let 
you off! — And remember, against I come back, 
that I am not to hear any more about "my 
duties," for a month to come ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 

Christmas had come and gone : and old Mr. 
Deverell (still in the land of the living) was 
sitting after dinner, beside the fire in the long, 
low room at Riddlesworth, which — for want 
of a better name — generally went by that of 
the library. His face was so pale and thin as 
to suggest the idea of a wax mask ; but his 
features had not the vacant expression, often 
seen in extreme old age ; for his eye was still 
brisk and quick, whenever his attention was en- 
gaged, and its keen glance, together with his 
clear though slow utterance, gave proof that 
his mind no ways shared the complete bodily 
decay to which the torpid powerlessness of his 
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attitude and the difficulty of his movements bore 
witness. Near him sat Miss Mary DevereU, 
the only one of his four daughters who had re- 
mained in the home of her youth, where the 
attendance on her father's every wish and 
whim had formed her occupation, and the 
petting and spoiling of her orphan nephew — 
Edward Boscowen — her chief pleasure. But 
of this pleasure she had been a good deal cut 
short, since he had arrived at man's estate ; for 
the various modes of enjoyment which had of 
old rendered Biddlesworth a kind of boys' 
paradise, could not — owing to Mr. Deverell's 
great age and infirmities — be exchanged for 
what it must have afforded in order to render 
it now attractive to his grandson, namely a re- 
sort of lively company, and a meeting- point 
for young people of his own standing. 
Hunting and shooting were equally to be had 
at Waterdown: while the inmates of the 
house, and the neighbouring society in which 
they mixed, were more congenial to one of 
Edward's years and disposition, than what sur- 
rounded him in the dwelling of his maternal re- 
lations. Such being the case, he was apt (in 
spite of occasional 'rubs' with Julia, and in 
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gpite of being obliged to conform when in his 
brother's house to some rules and regulations 
unknown at Riddlesworth) to make his escape 
thither a great deal oftener than suited poor 
Aunt Mary. 

At this moment Waterdown was empty. 
The combined effects of Willy Boscowen's hurt, 
and of the disorder in which the late Mr. 
West had left his affairs, having, as had been 
anticipated, resulted in the whole family's 
moving into a house in London shortly before 
Christmas ; and the result of this again was, 
that on the same day that James Boscowen 
started for town, and Diana Wynyard for 

Ellersby (her brother's house in shire, 

whither she went on a visit of indefinite 
length), Edward also left Waterdown for 
Riddlesworth. 

Aunt Mary rejoiced, with unfeigned rejoicing, 
at the chance which brought her graceless 
favorite home again, and was most affection- 
ately desirous that nothing should occur to 
shorten his stay, " for," as she now observed 
in a low voice to her father, a he was always 
so well there, and, when once settled, enjoyed 
himself so much in his own way." 
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" It's a way of his own, I must say/' mur- 
mured Mr. Deverell ; "for though hunting 
six days on end is not too much for many 
men — it was not too much for me when I was 
double his age — I can't see the good of it to 
those it wears out, as it does this boy. He 
has not a word to throw to a dog at dinner, 
and I can't agree with you, Mary, in thinking 
he looks well. In my hunting days I was as 
up to everything on Saturday night, after the 
runs of the whole week, as on Monday morn- 
ing. But if he fancies he enjoys it, why, he'll 
never be younger, and it is no use preach- 

ing." 

As he concluded these remarks, old Mr. 
Deverell cast a glance of anxious affection on 
his slumbering grandson, who lay stretched 
out on the rug before him, his head supported 
by sofa-cushions, and his hand closed round 
the neck of a little pet terrier, who sat by, 
motionless and watchful, during his master's 
repose. An occasional flicker from the fire 
opposite him threw every now and then a 
bright light upon his face, rendering its 
unusual paleness, and the sharpened outline 
of his features, painfiilly visible to the eyes of 
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poor Aunt Mary, who, disagreeably disturbed 
in her self-congratulations on Riddlesworth 
agreeing so well with Edward, by her father's 
opinion of his looks, was thereupon seized with 
a vague alarm for her nephew's health, which 
the tokens of evident fatigue he now gave 
strengthened into positive terror. 

"HI could but persuade him to stay 
at home to-morrow ! " she ejaculated, just 
above her breath, and unheard by the old 
man, who had now withdrawn his eyes from 
the sleeper to fix them on his own four-footed 
favourite — an elderly spaniel, which rarely 
quitted his side, and was trying at the mo- 
ment to attract his attention. 

But Aunt Mary's exclamation was not lost 
on every one ; for it had no sooner escaped 
her lips, than those of her nephew wreathed 
themselves, in spite of his efforts, into so 
decided a smile as to show — notwithstanding 
closed eyes and motionless frame — that he 
was alive to what was passing ; and she im- 
mediately began to express her hope that she 
had not waked him "by her whispers to 
grandpapa/ 9 

" No, indeed," replied, he, without opening 
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his eyes, and drawing the little terrier closer 
to him as he lay ; " for the troth is, I've not 
been asleep at all ; I'm only stupid, and find 
myself uncommonly comfortable resting this 
way. There are only two good things in life," 
added he, opening his eyes a moment, and 
then shutting them again ; " first, the eager 
and active delight which kills thought and 
remembrance — and next, the entire weariness 
which lulls them." 

"What does Edward say?" asked Mr. 
Deverell, who had perceived that he spoke, 
but had not caught his words. 

" He says," replied his daughter, who was 
herself pondering on what could be her 
nephew's meaning — "he says, sir, that he 
finds rest a very delightful thing." 

" So it is — so it is, when one's time is come 
for it," answered her father ; " and one may 
be glad enough to get it ; but I don't like to 
see you so done up, Edward," added he, rais 
ing his voice to something above the very low 
tone in which he habitually spoke. 

" He is so unused all the rest of the year 
to be up early, that that in itself must make 
a difference to him — a very trying one," re- 
marked Miss Deverell. 
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"My dear Aunt Mary," cried Edward, 
opening his eyes in earnest and half sitting 
up, "I would give anything to set you and 
my brother James at each other! He says 
hunting's the salvation of me, and that I 
should forget how to stir before ten or eleven, 
if it were not for the long rides to cover on a 
winter morning. To say the truth, I never 
could make out what else I should get up 
for P 

"Ah! you look like yourself now, dear," 
cried his aunt, whom his merry laugh and 
lively glance re-assured as rapidly as his pre- 
viousair of melancholy lassitude had grieved 
her. " You don't think him looking ill now, 
sir?" asked she, raising her voice as she 
addressed her father. 

"Not ill, exactly — no," replied the old 
gentleman, again gazing attentively at his 
grandson, whose colour rose under the inspec- 
tion. "You have more lilies and roses left 
than most of your age, Edward," said he, 
after an apparently satisfactory survey of the 
young man's person ; " but you are thinner 
than when you came ;" — (" No wonder ! " 
sighed Aunt Mary, parenthetically) — " and, 
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if you would mind — what, to be sore, I never 
minded in my day — advice from the chimney 
corner — you would enjoy yourself the longer, 
for enjoying yourself the less, and you could 
shoot on the two days of the week you left 
open." 

" So I could, sir," answered Edward, rising 
and then seating himself like a child on a 
stool beside his grandfather ; " but I want to 
show off the two clippers you so kindly said 
were to be your Christmas present this year ; 
and then you know, the old ones must have 
their turn as well." 

" As you like, my boy — as you like ! Tou 
know I must just keep up my character with a 
word now and then," added he, with a faint 
smile, as he laid his hand for a moment on his 
grandson's shoulder, and then sank anew into 
the silence and appearance of quiet helpless- 
ness, out of. which his daughter's notice of 
Edward had roused him, till in a few minutes 
the clock struck nine, at which signal his ser- 
vants entered to wheel him from the sitting- 
room to his own apartment, situated like it on 
the ground floor. Edward assisted dutifully 
in this office, and having at the bed-room door 

VOL. II. D 
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given and received good wishes for the night, 
returned to bury himself in a comfortable arm- 
chair, opposite Aunt Mary. 

" If you would but miijd poor dear grand- 
papa's advice a little, though he puts it so 
gently ! " said she imploringly, when she found 
herself alone with her nephew. 

" Don't fidget yourself, aunt, pray," replied 
he, rather bluntly. " I'm as well as ever I 
was ; and even if I were not, it's matter of now 
or never with my hunting this year ; for if I get 
a shot or so at a kangaroo, it's the outside of 
the sport I'm likely to have next autumn." 

" Kangaroo ! Edward ! " said the lady, lay- 
ing down her knitting in astonishment. 

"Yes, you know it's the chief game in 
Australia," replied he, carelessly. 

" Good heavens ! my dear child, you are 
not beginning again to talk in that wild way 
that distressed me so much last year ! What 
can make you think of it ? " 

" The necessity of being one day indepen- 
dent, and trusting to my own exertions, on 
which I must rely in the end, so the sooner I 
begin the better." 

"But you don't consider, my dear — one 
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doesn't like to talk, you know/ 9 continued she 
with an unsteady voice, " of what involves the 
departure of those one loves ; but still, you 
must be aware, Edward, that before very long 
— very shortly, indeed, for aught I know — 
you will be, to look no farther, in possession of 
what would have come to your mother, had 
she been living, the safpe as your Aunts 
Holdsworth, Ashly, and myself. Not to men- 
tion that you may look on all I ever have as 
yours ; so what can you want with ' indepen- 
dence' in that place I hate to hear of!" 

" I know how kind you are, aunt," replied 
Edward, " how much too kind. But you will 
not have more than enough for yourself, and 
Granny's not obliged to leave me anything — 
may, if he chooses, cut me off with a shilling ; 
and then where should I be, without a profes- 
sion, or a penny more than what I have of my 
own?" 

" Who can have put such notions into your 
head, Edward ? It is very true your grand- 
father is not compelled to leave you anything ; 
but putting out of the question that your 
mother was, and you are, his favourite child, 
you may be sure he would never deprive you 

d2 
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of what is your due as her representative, 
unless — unless you were to do some such thing 
as you never would do." 

" One never can tell what one may have a 
fancy for some fine morning ; and one must be 
prepared for the consequences," said Edward, 
in a reckless tone ; " but," continued he more 
mildly, "I'm not .going this week, or this 
month, so you need not frighten yourself so 
desperately." 

" I hope you will never do anything so 
cruel at all," said she, " for I believe that is 
one of the few things my father would find it 
hard to forgive." 

" Well, Aunt Mary, I won't teaze you again 
for the present," returned her nephew smiling, 
"but then I must have my six days' hunting 
in peace ! " 

" I suppose you must," answered his aunt, 
smiling, too ; and both now sat silent for some 
time, she knitting, he playing alternately with 
his own and Mr. Deverell's pet dogs. 

"It is very singular," thought he, mean 
while, " that an old woman like Aunt Mary, 
and a young one like Clara, should both be 
given to that same tiresome habit of looking at 
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you to see what you're thinking of, which is, 
without exception, the most boring thing in 
creation ! — and my knowledge that they both 
do it all the time, out of pure love and affection 
for my valuable self, does not, somehow, make 
it a bit better ; I don't know if it doesn't make 
it worse ! " 

At the present moment, however, poor 
Aunt Mary was certainly not committing any 
of the offences of over-watchfulness, of which 
her nephew mentally complained ; for she sat 
something like twenty minutes with her eyes 
fixed on her work ; nor did she raise them 
from it when she at last broke silence by 
observing "what a sad state poor Carry 
Holdsworth — Carry Deverell rather — had been 
in for the last four months, ever since her 
confinement indeed! Her baby's death 
seemed quite to knock her down, and she can't 
get up any strength at all, your Aunt Holds- 
worth tells me. It is a dreadful anxiety to 
her father and mother ; they are so wrapt up 
in her." 

"Which is more than Cousin Tom is? 
Heigh, Aunt Mary ? " 

" Oh, Tom Deverell, I can't bear to hear of 
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him ; he's so heartless. Her mother could 
never thoroughly like the marriage ; but poor 
dear Cany, you know — and then grandpapa 
interfered, thinking, no doubt, that he would 
be steadier if he married her, so attached as 
she was to him; and such a natural thing, 
besides, and one that pleased him so much — 
that his eldest daughter's only child should 
marry a Deverell ! I saw he thought it would 
make everything right, and that hereafter 
nobody could say he was to blame if he left all 
to his great grandchildren, who would be 
Deverells in the right line still. Well; it was 
grandpapa's pleasure, and I tried not to be 
against it ; but now, when I think that Tom 
Deverell may one day be master here, I de- 
clare I feel, quite rebellious. Only to fancy 
his going on in the same disgraceful way 
grandpapa thought to put a stop to ! He 
promised never to see the girl again, but still 
he would not get rid of her good-for-nothing 
father, the game-keeper; so she was back 
with him before Tom and Carry had been 
married six months, and everything as bad as 
ever. Poor Carry has never suspected it the 
least in the world though — thinks her hus. 
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band is perfection, her mother says. It is a 
gre* J*, Wft ™y wondLfcl blind- 
ness," concluded Miss Deverell, with a sigh. 

Edward agreed ' that it was very wonderful/ 
though privately thinking that, under the same 
circumstances, Aunt Mary herself would pro* 
bably have been just as blind, and that it was 
not, after all, so singular that the niece should 
resemble the jaunt in disposition and capacity. 

Miss Deverell made no farther appeal to 
him on the subject, for it was now ten, and 
she began to collect her working materials, 
preparatory to retiring for the night; but 
Carry's wrongs, and Tom DeverelTs iniquities, 
and the " sad thing it was that he (and not 
dear Edward) was to be the master of Kid- 
dlesworth," provided her with food for medita- 
tion while she undressed, and even after she 
had laid herself in her bed. 

"What a pity Edward had not married 
Carry ! To be sure he never had fancied her 
from a child; but if he had, it would have 
been such a nice match, and they might have 
taken the name of Deverell, and there never 
would have been any talk of Australia." 
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Diana Wynyard meanwhile, after spending 
some weeks at Ellersby, had joined her sister 
in London, not ill-pleased to exchange the 
noisy liveliness of a numerous family party 
assembled at her brother's house, for the some- 
what monotonous quiet of the Bosco wens' way 
of life in town, during what are called ' the 
dead months.' She found Willy quite well 
again, and his mother half vexed with herself 
for having fancied it necessary to come to 
town on his account ; " though," as she ob- 
served, "it was, perhaps, as well for other 
reasons, that the slowness of his recovery should 
have helped to decide James, when doubting 
what their winter plans ought to be; "for," she 
added, " Mrs. West's affairs do so entirely oc- 
cupy him, that I know I should — as things 
stand — have seen but little of him ; whereas 
here he can see her, and settle matters with 
her lawyers, and yet come home and dine 
with me ; and besides, he and I have made a 
compromise, so that, on condition Helen is not 
over-worked, he has allowed me to engage a 
daily governess. But on your account I'm 
sorry; for to be in London just now is the 
very essence of dulness !" 
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Diana assured her sister " that she wanted 
no amusement, that all her desire had been to 
find herself again at home with her ; whether 
at Waterdown or in Eaton Place she cared 
not." 

"I hardly know," said Mrs. Boscowen^ 
" whether to feel pleased or provoked with 
you, my dearest Di., for saying and thinking 
so ! It's flattering to me, and to mine ; yet I 
did hope, for once in a way, that you might 
find John's house pleasanter than ours ; but 
without your telling me so, I see plainly 
enough that you have not. Well, one can't 
have everything ; if you had been easier to 
please, we should have lost you long ago ; and 
now, all I wish is, that we could make you 
really happy here I" 

" And so I shall be — so I ought to be — at 
least !" rejoined Diana ; and Mrs. Boscowen 
said no more, for she could not trust herself to 
give utterance to the feelings awakened in her 
by her sister's words, and yet more by her 
sister's look and manner. In her own mind 
she endeavoured to comfort herself for " the 
impossibility of affording DL the least dis- 
traction at that moment," by reflecting that 
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London was, at any rate, so far a safe residence 
for her at present, that it was, at such a time of 
year, about the last place where it seemed 
probable her path would be crossed by that 
insidious enemy to her peace, whose approach, 
or even sight, was so eagerly to be depre- 
cated. 

What then was Mrs. Boscowen's disappoint- 
ment and annoyance, when on the following 
afternoon, as she and her sister were stepping 
from a shop into their carriage, they met face 
to face with the very man, on the certainty of 
whose absence she had congratulated herself 
so complacently! He, on his part, seemed 
equally astonished ; but though nothing passed 
save the most ordinary enquiries and replies, 
it appeared (to Diana, at least) that the 
meeting excited in him as much interest 
as surprise ; especially, when a moment after, 
upon the stopping of the carriage on account 
of a change of orders, he came to the 
door, and asked again — as if to make sure — 
"whether they were spending the whole 
winter in town ?" To which question Julia 
was forced, sorely against her will, to reply in 
the affirmative. 
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" He is only passing through London, I 
fancy," observed she presently, to her sister ; 
" and I must confess I hope it may be so, and 
that he will not come up just now, for a per- 
manence." 

"Taking all things into consideration, I 
believe I may say I hope so too," said Diana, 
steadily. "But," continued she, with some 
effort, " if we were, from chance and circum- 
stances, to see more of him, do not, my dear 
Julia, if you love me, act in a manner more 
likely to prolong than to dissipate the delu- 
sion — if delusion it be — which you ascribe to 
me!" 

" I am not likely to act so, Di. ; but what 
do you exactly mean? I scarcely under- 
stand." 

" I mean, that if I see him persevere in the 
same course this year, without the possibility 
of attributing it to any misapprehension caused 
by the demeanour of those around me, I shall 
— I must — believe, with you, that I have 
been deluded — that I deluded myself, if you 
will. But, with the impression I have, if I 
eaw any ground for a mistake on his part, I 
might never be able to rid myself of the per- 
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suasion — false though it may be — that I was 
not always deceived — of the tormenting 
thought that, but for this and that look and 
word of those I love best, misinterpreted by 
an over-sensitive pride, I might have been 
justified in my still living conviction of the 
feelings entertained for me ! " 

Mrs. Boscowen was silent for some mo- 
ments, and then said, in a somewhat con- 
strained tone, " that she had already ruled 
herself on that principle longer than was by 
any means easy to her; and," proceeded 
she, "if I am condemned to sit by again, 
while that man sets all his wits to work, for 
the purpose of blinding and fooling you, I 
suppose I must try and force myself to be as 
civil as formerly, on pain of being reproached 
for, what will be, in truth, only chargeable on 
his own utter falseness and treachery." 

" I shall be very grateful to you, Julia, if 
you will do so," replied Diana, mildly ; but 
her eyes filled with tears at hearing herself 
addressed with such scornful severity, by one 
from whom she had been used, till of late, 
to receive almost unvarying sympathy ; and 
perhaps, it struck Mrs. Boscowen herself that 
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her concession, though thankfully accepted, 
had been too ungraciously worded to afford 
real comfort ; for, a minute or two before the 
carriage drove into Eaton Place, she turned 
hastily to her sister, kissed her warmly, and 
said, with a voice which betrayed strong 
emotion — 

" Tou may depend upon me, Di. — you 
may, indeed! — though it costs me a good 
deal." 

Diana pressed her sister's hand in token of 
thanks, and spoke no more on the subject ; 
but the consciousness of the constant possi- 
bility of a chance meeting with Aylmer was 
now added to the one thought which had long 
been her first on waking, her last while sink- 
ing to sleep— "0 that Edward's marriage 
were but known and acknowledged !" 

Of Edward himself she knew nothing beyond 
that he was hunting at Riddlesworth. He 
was not given needlessly to put pen to paper, 
so that no one was surprised at not having 
heard from him for some weeks past ; but 
both his brother and his brother's wife were 
so thoroughly convinced that nothing, short 
of necessity, would ever induce him to visit 
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London at that season, that Mrs. Boscowen 
was almost alarmed, when she one afternoon 
heard him announced, and saw him enter her 
drawing-room. She was re-assured, however, 
when he instantly began telling her and Diana 
a tragical tale of the miseries "of having it all 
his own way at Biddlesworth" — wound up by 
declaring that he was come to town, "to see if 
it would not do him good to be made a little 
uncomfortable, for a change, in his lodgings, 
in H Street." 

Diana was inwardly a good deal fluttered 
at his arrival ; for he had — shortly before they 
last parted — allowed her to hope (though not 
exactly promised), that he would let no long 
time elapse without unsealing her lips on the 
subject of his marriage ; so that she flattered 
herself, that his visit to town might have some 
weightier cause than the trifling reasons he 
assigned, and was no sooner alone with him 
than she eagerly exclaimed — 

" You're come up to speak to James, I hope 
and trust, Edward ! " 

" Not I ! I'm come up for the rea- 
sons I told you just now, and no others. 
They're good enough, I'm sure. I know but 
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too well," continue4 he, observing that she 
looked grave, " that I must speak to him one 
day. But I shouldn't set off anyhow for these 
three months ; so why I should make myself 
uncomfortable a good six weeks before I need, 
is more than I can tell." 

" But you said, Edward — " 

" Oh, I know what I said," replied he ; " but 
I didn't know then how infinitely more un- 
pleasant it would be than I had even laid 
my account for ! The day you went off to 
Ellersby, and Julia up here, I rode with him to 
the station, instead of going to cover, and as 
we got talking — talking of Australia, too— I 
thought I might as well make the plunge 
then 1 as any other time, and — I forget how I 
worded it exactly, but I just glanced at the 
possibility (in the event of my trying my luck 
there), of my taking out a wife with me.; and 
I wish you'd heard what I got for my pains ! 
He said I might as well cut my throat at 
once ; that was encouraging, was it not ? " 

Diana tried in vain to convince him that his 
brother's chance speech, was no proof of his 
acting in a manner corresponding to these ex- 
pressions, where a matter of fact— an irrevo- 
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cable deed (however distasteful to himself)— 
was the business in question. She went over 
old arguments in favour of openness and 
straightforwardness, with as much precision, 
and about as much success as at Waterdown ; 
till wearied with her hopeless endeavours, she 
ceased speaking, and sat gazing mournfully 
before her with a fixed expression of sorrow. 
Her look was not lost upon Edward, to whom 
a gleam of the firelight revealed it as he 
walked impatiently up and down the gloomy 
rooms ; and he stopped suddenly, exclaiming 
as he bent over her, " Why, my dear DL, you 
look downright wretched ! " 

" I did not think," replied she, " that you 
would ever have been at such pains to make 
me so, Edward. ! " 

"/make you so! why you're worse than 
Clara, Di!" 

There was something so oddly ingenuous in 
this mode of revealing by implication, that the 
* perfectly happy ' Clara did complain now 
and then, that Diana could not repress a 
smile as she asked, "whether that ' worse' 
were anything very bad indeed ? — whether he 
^ad met with very ill usage at Harbledale ? " 
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" Why, I've survived it," answered he, " but 
you see, I expect more reason from you than 
from poor Clara. You know I had all the 
difficulty in the world to make her understand 
at first, that my having money at command, 
and wherewith to support her in ease and 
comfort, is a state of things entirely conditional 
upon my grandfather's being in good humour 
with me ! And now she has at last taken in 
that much — being a trifle more willing to listen 
to one than her old fool of a mother — what do 
you think she proposes doing ' as I dislike the 
notion of Australia so much ? ' — why, that we 
should live here in England on my private 
pittance, eked out by her gains in her old trade 
of wax-flower-making, and giving instructions 
in the art thereof, she — mind you — being called 
Mrs. Edward Boscowen all the time ! — did you 
ever hear such folly ? " 

"Poor thing! you haven't called it so to 
her, I hope ? " asked Diana. 

*' Why, I was obliged in some measure : for 
you see yourself what an impossibility she con- 
templates ! n 

" I do see many difficulties in the way of 
her plan: but I do not the less admire her 
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willingness to exert herself, and I sympathize 
so fully with her wish to he openly acknow- 
ledged!" 

" I might have known you would have said 
something like that 1 " cried he turning away 
pettishly ; " a man has no chance with one of 
you, when you get upon feelings and sym- 
pathy ! I didn't expect this from you, DL ! — 
I tell you my difficulties and embarrassments, 
speak to you with my heart in my hand, and 
all the use you make of it is to lecture me ! " 

"My dear Edward, what can you mean? 
Is it lecturing you, to say I admire the feeling 
your wife shows, though she may not have 
knowledge of the world in proportion ?— are 
you angry with me for that ? " added she, rising 
and drawing near him. 

" Angry ! dearest DL — I had no business to 
be ! but, as I have often said, the whole thing 
frets me out of my senses. Shake hands now 
though, and we are all right again." 

She gave him her hand, which he pressed 
warmly, saying as he resigned it, " you don't 
know — you can't fancy — what you ask of me 
when you bid me hasten the humiliation I am 
doomed to ! I can understand Clara's feeling, 
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though she is utterly mistaken ; but how my 
speaking or not speaking can affect you, DL, 
why you should be made unhappy by having 
to keep my counsel, is incomprehensible. I 
can't bear the notion of giving you pain, and 
if I believed you suffered, save in imagination, 
through my reserve— but it is impossible !" 

The weakness of Edward's character had 
never stood out so glaringly — so painfully 
before her ; but perhaps she was only the more 
struck by the warmth of that affection towards 
herself, which his words betokened, and for a 
moment she again felt the temptation to trust 
him with her secret ; but again, the dread of 
lowering herself in vain— of confessing feelings 
which might never be justified— closed her 
lips ; and when she did speak, it was only to 
ask "if she could help beujg disappointed, at 
seeing him thus shrink from the foreseen con- 
sequences of his own actions ? " 

" The truth is, then, DL, you're ashamed of 
me ; and I can't say you have not cause. But 
don't urge me too hardly ! I will indeed speak 
out — only not to-day — not to-morrow — I must 
really prepare James gradually. Are you 
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CHAPTER III. 

" In infancy our hopes and fears 
Were to each other known ; 
And friendship in our riper years 
Had twined our hearts in one !" 

Song in ' Abtaxerxes.' 



Edward Boscowen, though not actually an 
inmate of his brother's house, was always un- 
derstood (when sojourning in town simulta- 
neously with his relations) to ' live * there ; so 
that— except in the case of regular engage- 
ments, which just then occurred but seldom — 
he dined every day, and sometimes break- 
fasted, in Eaton Place during the next fort- 
night, besides passing there all the time he 
had no other way of filling up. It followed 
that he was not unfrequently in his sister-in- 
law's way, and that Diana found it often more 
a business than a pleasure to entertain him ; 
particularly as he was most days on the verge 
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of a quarrel with her, for not choosing to ac- 
company him on walks to this print-shop, and 
that curiosity warehouse, " where it was no 
use going with Julia in the afternoon, because 
the light failed so early, and because she would 
be hurrying them off, before they had half seen 
what was worth seeing. There had never 
been a word said against his and Di's. riding 
together when and where they liked in the 
country — and why not walk together in 
town?" 

This was very true; but Diana had too 
much suspicion that he was a cause of jealousy 
to Aylmer, to be inclined to over-step the re- 
ceived line of London conventional proprieties 
for his sake ; and she appealed successfully to 
her sister on the subject. 

" Tou really must not teaze Di. any more 
about it/' said Mrs. Boscowen, at last, " and 
you must be content to go with us to the 
sights I can find time to get to ; else, I should 
have every soul I know coming and asking me 
when you two are to be married ; and how 
would either of you like that ?" 

Edward was silenced for the moment, but 
looked injured and disconcerted, and settled 
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himself rather sullenly to a newspaper, till 
Diana whispered playfully to him, (as her 
sister sat busy with her accounts) — 

" 1 might walk with you from here to the 
Tower, if you would but tell them of your 
marriage, Edward ! v 

" Hang my marriage !" cried he, crimson 
with rage, and in so unguardedly loud a tone, 
that Miss Wynyard thought her sister must 
have caught the words. She did not, how. 
ever, precisely catch them, though the angry 
sounds startled her, and made her enquire 
" what they were quarrelling about ?" 

" I was not quarrelling at all," replied 
Diana ; " but Edward is rather misanthropical 
to-day, so I shall leave him to himself till he 
gets better ;" — and so saying, she betook her- 
self to her room, there to vary her own more 
personal reveries, by melancholy reflections on 
the lamentable change in Edward Boscowen's 
temper and spirits, and by considerations as 
to whether he verily and indeed regretted his 
marriage as much as might be inferred from 
his late hasty speech, or whether his words 
were simply a vent to momentary ill-humour 
at not being allowed his * way ' in every ' 
trifle? 
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She could not be sure ; but combining what 
had just passed, with what she knew of his 
neglect in visiting and writing to his wife, she 
feared that her former conjecture was likely 
to be the truest, and that the hopes she had 
conceived during the first year of his marriage, 
of being proved a false prophet (as regarded 
the stability of his affection, at least), might, 
after all, turn out to have been fallacious. 
When she saw him again at luncheon, he had 
pretty well recovered his temper; but he 
spoke little, and she thought he seemed rather 
ashamed of himself. 

She went out in the carriage with her sister 
that afternoon, and when they came in, Ayl- 
mer's card was to be seen on the drawing- 
room table; the consequence of which was, 
first a very dry remark from Mrs. Boscowen, 
" That he must be in town again," and after- 
wards, at dinner, a discussion between James 
and Edward, which Diana thought would have 
been interminable, as to "whether he could 
be staying in town," and then, "why he 
should be in town at all in winter, when there 
was such good hunting about Tanhurst?" 
They settled " that he must have — probably 
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had — business; though, to be sure, people 
did come to town in winter without that 
call ; " and (as Diana thought Edward might 
have recollected) even when it was free to 
them to hunt six days out of the seven in the 
country. She herself thought it probably was 
business that drew him to London, but could 
iot forbear speculating on the chances for and 
\gainst meeting him again; for London is 
large enough for even those who mutually 
seek each other, to have little to hope from 
casual meetings abroad ; and she knew that 
Julia would not stretch her unwilling courtesy, 
so far as to propose asking him to any of those 
unceremonious dinners, which were, at that 
time of the year, the only ones the Boscowens 
gave. 

She did not encounter him anywhere in 
society, for he was not acquainted with any of 
those few friends they then had in town, and 
with some of whom they dined occasionally ; 
but a few days after his calling in Eaton 
Place, they did meet him at a private exhibi- 
tion of pictures, for which Diana and her 
sister had been given tickets, and he joined 
them, though by no means immediately on 
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their exchanging bows. Diana thought that 
he was striving, in some measure, to efface 
whatever disagreeable recollections she might 
have of the dialogue at the Mostyns ; but his 
conversation was, naturally, quite of a general 
nature, nor did he remain long in attendance 
on them. For, on Mrs. Boscowen's mention* 
ing — in illustration of the difficulty made 
about issuing tickets for the sight they were 
enjoying — that they had not been able to 
procure a third for Edward, who had been 
anxious to have one, he said, with more of 
stiflhess than of pleased surprise, "That he 
thought Boscowen had been at Riddlesworth ; " 
and a moment after, with a slight apology for 
his hurry, he left the ladies and the picture- 
gallery. 

Mrs. Boscowen had kept her word to Diana ; 
but she was evidently so disconcerted by the 
violence she had done herself, in maintaining 
an appearance of civility, that she scarcely 
spoke during the remainder of the afternoon, 
and made not one remark on their meeting 
Aylmer, either then or later. Yet she sought 
in no way to control her sister's movements, 
and never had the appearance of calculating 
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whether ' dangerous ' company might be ex- 
pected at any place of resort, which it proved 
agreeable and convenient to visit. 

It happened, therefore, in the course of the 
next three weeks, that Diana and Aylmer met 
three times ; once at a panorama, once on 
the ice on the Serpentine, and once in the 
Zoological Gardens. On all three occasions Ed- 
ward was of the party ; and, though he was 
by no means officiously monopolizing her, it ap- 
peared to Diana that Aylmer's manner was ex- 
actly that of a man, who, wishing to avoid 
one whom his judgment forbid him to seek, was 
yet — when accidentally brought within the 
same sphere — led against his will towards 
a centre of attraction from which he would 
fain have fled. Nothing approaching to a 
tSte-d-t3te was likely to take place at any of 
these meetings; nor did Aylmer ever speak 
much to her ; but she felt herself watched and 
observed, in a manner which forbade her sup- 
posing she could have ceased to be an object 
of interest. She hoped that her own de- 
meanour was such as should give neither him, 
nor any one else, the least guess at the eager 
stretch of attention with which she was con- 
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scious of following his looks and words ; but 
she was much startled, at the last of the above- 
mentioned meetings, on being made to feel 
that her mask was less close than she believed, 
by Edward Boscowen's saying sharply to her, 
as she gave a somewhat careless answer to a 
question he put, as they were about to leave 
the Gardens— 

" Can't you look at me when you speak, 
DL, instead of watching Aylmer as a cat does 
a mouse ?" 

She made no attempt to deny the imputa- 
tion, but endeavoured to reply, with more 
exactness, to the precise question he had 
asked her — though she felt her cheeks burn, 
and her limbs tremble, so as all but to fail 
her — 

"Well, you've told me what I wanted, 
now," said Edward, bluntly ; " and you 
needn't look as if one was going to kill you. 
I didn't blame you for looking Aylmer's way ; 
he's worth looking at — at least, I suppose I 
should think so, if I were a woman." 

" Edward ! for Heaven's sake, don't say 
such things !" whispered she, in an agony of 
terror, lest he should be overheard by Aylmer, 
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who, although walking in front with. Mrs. 
Boscowen, was near enough to do so. 

" I will not ; it isn't fair," replied Edward, 
in a low voice ; " but I've learnt something, 
and I'll learn more to-day !" 

"That's if I have anything to tell you," 
answered she, resuming her natural spirit, 
which had quailed for a moment. 

" I have trusted you, and you might trust 
me, Di.," said Boscowen ; " but, I shall be 
content with a plain answer to a plain ques- 
tion. Is Aylmer a lover of yours ?" 

" He has never so acted as to authorize my 
calling him so." 

" It would have been very sly of him, if he 
had," returned Edward. "But there is the 
carriage," added he ; " and, now Julia's in, 
you must follow — only don't bear me malice, 
if I made a mistake." 

Aylmer, who had handed her sister in, with- 
drew a step while Edward performed the same 
office for her, and she was more than half-way 
home before she was free enough from the diz- 
ziness which had come over her, to be able even 
to recal distinctly the circumstances and words, 
of the strange investigation she had been sub- 
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jected to. They were such as to incline her 
to avoid Edward even more than she had 
habitually done, ever since the morning when 
his violent reply to her joking allusion to his 
secret, had hurt and astonished her so much. 
That in him resided the < invisible bar' which 
kept Aylmer aloof, was a persuasion in which 
she was hourly strengthened; but there had 
been something in Edward's manner of speak- 
ing to her as they were leaving the Zoological 
that day, which, even more than his words, 
filled her with an invincible repugnance to the 
notion of reposing in him any of the confidence 
he claimed ; yet how elude the now-awakened 
curiosity of so subtle and so observant a 
looker-on ? 

She had lately thought that he tacitly 
agreed with her in shunning tite-a-tStes of any 
length, for fear of being reproached with his 
procrastinating cowardice ; and she now only 
hoped he would continue the same course. 
But she was mistaken; for on the forenoon 
after the visit to the Zoological Gardens, she 
found Edward, whom she believed to have just 
gone out with one of the children, sitting 
alone in the drawing-room ; and when she was 
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about to return to her own apartment, he 
stopped her in such a manner as she could not 
resist without offending him. 

" You are not grown afraid of me, are you, 
Di. ?" said he ; " you would be very much 
mistaken if you were !" — and he fixed on her 
a look of mingled sadness and affection, which 
took from her both power and will to cut him 
short abruptly. 

" It was true," she replied, in a low and 
gentle tone, " that she had been afraid of him 
— afraid of his hastiness and want of self- 
command — ever since he had lost his temper 
so glaringly, even in Julia's presence." 

" From that time, I confess," continued she, 
" that I have shunned being alone with you ; 
the more so, as I saw how perfectly useless it 
was to speak to you, on the one subject which 
we unfortunately see in such different lights.'* 

" So we are estranged ! —after all our years 
of friendship, and companionship of old times !" 
said he, mournfully. 

" It is not my fault !" she replied, sighing 
deeply. 

" No— it is not your fault/' repeated he, 
drawing nearer, and observing her intently ; 
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" but neither is it all mine. For your fear of 
me is not all caused by my violence that day, 
and what you consider my perverse obstinacy 
on other occasions; there is something be- 
sides, which neither you nor I can help, and 
it is concerning that, I wished to let you 
know you need not fear me. ,, 

" Thinking what you think, Edward, right 
or wrong, it would have been more kind to be 
silent." 

" Yes — if I could have held my tongue 
yesterday," cried he, " it would. But as I 
could not — did not, at any rate— I tell you 
now, once for all, that though you spent whole 
days alone with me, you need be under no 
alarm of questions or soundings, or searchings, 
on my part. For I don't want you to hate 
me, Di. — and let things be as they will— -(I 
kept thinking of you all the night, sleeping and 
waking!) I know I^could do no one any good 
by tormenting you. And now, will you for- 
give my coming near such points at all, and 
be with me as you used to be, while I am in 
this house — in this country ?" 

" I will try, Edward," replied she, sorrow- 
fully. . 

vol. ir. F 
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" That's all— is it ?" asked he, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

" Ail I can promise while you go on with 
concealments. Bnt if you would cast them 
off boldly, dear Edward, I should love you 
more than ever !" 

" Should you ? " exclaimed he, with an 
accent of delight which gave her momentary 
hope. " Yet what would that avail me now ?" 
murmured he, in an altered tone. " Tell me 
though — are you exposed on my account to 
any embarrassment with James and Julia 
which I am not aware of ?-— do they suspect 
anything of my situation ?" 

"No, nothing. It is surprising how far 
they are from any guess at the truth." 

She could have illustrated this unsuspi- 
ciousness of their's, by relating to him how 
her sister had, within the last few days, re- 
peated to her as an excellent joke, her 
husband's opinion respecting the " sad change 
in his brother's temper," namely, that he 
thought he ( Edward ) must be growing 
" spoony about Di !" 

Such an anecdote ought to have amused 
him ; but his humour was now become so 
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uncertain, that she did not, at the present mo- 
ment, venture to retail James's profound spe- 
culations to the subject of them. She said 
nothing more, therefore, and only listened 
quietly while he answered her last words by a 
repetition of his old arguments against speak- 
ing to James, at the end of which he informed 
her " that if he had given her something too 
much of his company and conversation these 
last two days, he would be out of sight for the 
three next, as he should go out of town to- 
morrow/' 

" To Harbledale ?" asked she. 

"No— to Eiddlesworth. I must hunt a bit, 
now the frost's broken up." 

" It must be very long since you have seen 
Clara," she remarked. 

" Not long at all," answered he, sharply. " I 
saw her the day before yesterday." 

" The day before yesterday ! — why how 
did you manage that T- — you can't have staid 
an hour with her !" 

" No matter how I managed ; but I saw 
her, and staid Something more than an hour 
with her ; so it strikes me I may as well do 
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my other duty at Granny's. Have you any 
objection ?" 

"Ton couldn't really think I had any, 
Edward ! I only hope you may enjoy your 
runs while you are away." 

" Thank you, DL," said he, in a somewhat 
softened tone, " I don't know about the enjoy- 
ment ; but it will be change at least— after a 
sort. I'm too restless to stand the same place, 
the same people, long. Give me your hand 
again. And now, as I dine out to-day, (with 
Aylmer), and shall be off to-morrow without 
coming here, I will say good bye at once." 

As he spoke he drew her towards him, 
whispering while he kissed her, " We part 
friends, I'm sure ! " There was nothing strange 
or unaccustomed in such a mere repetition of 
the style of his boyish farewells ; but it was 
most unlike those light-hearted leave-takings, 
when he afterwards strained her to his breast 
with a closeness and emotion such as would 
befit a last parting, and when, on releasing 
her from his embrace, he hurried out of the 
room like one who fled from deadly peril. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

During the two following days, Diana Wyn- 
yard felt an indescribable relief — an unusual 
freedom from constantly recurring petty cares 
and irritations, which she could only attribute 
to one cause, namely, Edward's absence. It 
grieved her to be forced to rejoice in it, at the 
same time that she could not avoid wishing for 
any event (short of a positive misfortune), 
which might detain him at Eiddlesworth longer 
than he purposed to stay. 

" How strange," thought she, " that feeling 
his faults so much (and that he does feel them 
with remorse, his agitation at leaving me yes- 
terday is a proof), he should yet have so little 
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resolution as to be unable either to repair his 
errors, or desist from any of his habitual in- 
justice and hastiness ! " 

These two days were the more completely 
days of repose, from the circumstance, that 
neither was Diana herself visited by any 
glimpse of Aylmer in the course of walks or 
drives, nor did James Boscowen mention 
having met him, or quote his opinions on this 
or that subject at dinner-time, as he had often 
chanced to do. The third morning passed 
much like the preceding ones ; and rather late 
(late for a winter's afternoon at least), Diana 
accompanied her sister in the carriage to the 
house of Mrs. West — Mr. Boscowen's sister — 
with whom Julia was going to spend two 
hours by appointment. 

Having set her down, Diana proceeded to 
leave two or three notes in various directions, 
as well as a message at a dress-maker's, and 
was then returning to Eaton Place, when — 
just as the lamps were lighting — one of the 
horses slipped, immediately before a shop 
forming the corner of Regent Street and one 
of the smaller streets which cross it. A crowd 
gathered instantly ; the young lady was be- 
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sought to get out of the chariot, and though 
not disposed to think herself in any very 
perilous situation, she accepted the invitation 
of taking refuge in the corner shop close at 
hand, begging the servants (when they had 
safely extricated the horse), to bring a cab 
wherein she should be herself conveyed home. 

Messrs. Mount and White's premises were 
undergoing considerable alterations (improve- 
ments they were to be, when completed) ; but 
in the meantime, their usually spacious apart- 
ments were curtailed of their^ fair proportions, 
besides being, even at that hour, a good deal 
encumbered with work people passing to and 
fro — a circumstance which, added to its being 
much crowded with purchasers, filled the shop 
with bustle, and rendered it — as the principal 
of the young woman in attendance obligingly 
remarked— a very disagreeable waiting-place, 

Diana replied courteously "that she should 
only stay a few minutes, and did not feel 
herself at all incommoded ; " but when these 
few minutes had elapsed, and when — after 
a good many more minutes— neither servants 
nor cab appeared, the young woman again 
lamented the inconvenient bustle, earnestly 
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and repeatedly urging her to accompany her 
to the apartment of a French dressmaker 
above, who, 'always dealing with them,' 
would be most happy to allow of her sitting 
there quietly. She yielded at length to these 
kind entreaties, and followed her guide up- 
stairs ; but on their reaching the next floor, 
the French dressmaker's door proved to be 
bolted. " A lady was trying on a gown, and 
'Madame' was very sorry, but could admit 
no one." 

Diana wished to return to the shop, but her 
conductress would not hear of that, and, after 
tapping slightly at another door, which, she 
said, belonged to an artificial flower-maker, 
she opened it, asking, with a civil apology for 
doing so, " if a lady might be permitted to sit 
there till Madame Desnoyer's apartment was 
disengaged." 

The room was only lighted by a fire, so that 
the objects contained therein could not be 
very clearly distinguished; but its owner 
replied in a gentle voice (which struck Diana 
as not altogether new to her), " that the lady 
was most welcome," and after begging her to 
be seated, turned towards the fireplace in 
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order to light a candle which stood on the 
table. The shopwoman was already gone ere 
this w*s accomplished ; a fortunate circum- 
stance — for the moment that the darkness 
was dispelled, Diana recognized in the so-called 
artificial flower-maker, the unmistakeable form 
and features of the beautiful Clara ! 

Yet it was so wonderful that Edward's wife, 
whom she believed to be then dwelling in her 
Harbledale seclusion, should be here estab- 
lished in a lodging over Mount and White's 
shop, that she would have thought herself 
deceived by some wonderful resemblance (like 
that between Aylmer and Sir William Hip- 
pesley), had she not perceived that she was 
herself instantaneously recognized by Clara, 
whose amazement was such that she seemed 
ready to drop the infant she held in her arms. 

" Clara 1 " exclaimed Diana ; " what can 
have brought you here ? How is it you have 
left Harbledale?" 

"Then you have not been told I was in 
London ! I have been here three weeks. I 
thought you knew everything ! " said Clara, 
panting for breath. 

" Then Edward knows you are here ?" asked 
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Miss Wynyard; "but" continued she," you 
can scarcely stand ; give me the baby if he 
will come to me, and sit down till you have re- 
covered your breath." 

As she spoke, she took the child, who luckily 
made no objection; and while his mother's 
agitation gradually subsided, Diana expressed 
her admiration for the little fellow's beauty 
and exquisite fairness, adding," that he was 
just such a creature as she had heard Edward's 
aunt and sisters describe him to have been in 
infancy." 

"I am so glad to hear you say that — so 
glad you think him pretty ! " said Clara ; " and 
if you would be so kind " added she timidly, 
" as to say what you think of him to Mr. Bos- 
cowen, I should be very grateful." 

" Tou may be sure I shall " answered Diana, 
" but how comes it that " 

"Oh," interrupted Clara," I forgot that I 
never answered when you asked if my husband 
knows I am here! Did you think I would 
have come without his knowledge? He did 
not much like my leaving the country, it is 
true ; but he gave his consent at last, and in- 
deed there was great reason for it." 
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Diana now enquired the cause of this re- 
moval, and was told that an aunt of Clara's, 
who had shown her great kindness, had lately 
been so dangerously ill as to require Mrs. 
Wood's (Clara's mother's) unceasing attendance 
by night and day ; that Clara had thereupon 
thought herself called on to come and lighten 
her labours, by taking at least some of her 
" day-work " (as she expressed it) from her ; 
and had — not without trouble-— obtained her 
husband's sanction to her leaving Harbledale, 
to perform what she regarded as an absolute 
duty. 

" But could not Edward have found a more 
airy and quieter situation for you ? " asked 
Diana, casting a look round the low ill-fur- 
nished room, in which nevertheless she saw 
the same pieces of ornamental china and Bo- 
hemian glass, which she had blamed Edward 
for his extravagance in buying the year 
before, standing among the materials and 
implements for wax-flower-work, which (she 
supposed), had given rise to t the shop-girl's 
stating that the tenant of the apartment was 
an artifical flower-maker. 

" The rooms are large enough for me," said 
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Clara, who now took back her child, and en- 
deavoured to lull it to sleep. " This opens, 
you see, into a bed-room ; and they both com- 
municate with the private door in Princes- 
street where my aunt lodges. My chief 
object was to be as close as I could to her, 
without going to much expense ; so my uncle 
found this little place for me, and it does very 
well. She — my aunt — is now much better; 
and I could, were it necessary, have returned, 
by this time, to the country; but, though 
there are difficulties every way, I can here see 
a little more of my husband than at Harble- 
dale, which is so far off for one whom business 
obliges to be in London." 

Diana wondered what " business " Edward 
could possibly be transacting, and at what 
times; but she only said, "that she readily 
believed a country seclusion, in absolute lone- 
liness, must be trying to the spirts." 

" It is," replied Clara ; " for it is not only 
dulness — that I am used to — but there are 
other things, more unpleasant. — I mean," con- 
tinued she, interrupting herself, " there was 
such uncertainty about when to expect seeing 
any one, such fear lest anything should have 
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happened, that when he did come, I was 
hardly able to be what he likes — gay and 
happy-looking." 

" But you are happier now ?" asked Diana, 
with interest. 

"In some respects — yes," was the rather 
hesitating answer. " I cannot expect to be 
quite happy, while some things are as they 
are. But I hope, Miss Wynyard," cried she, 
with a look of timid anxiety — " I hope you 
do not think me to blame for staying on here; 
or "— casting her eyes on the table covered 
with flowers — " for doing what little I can, 
towards diminishing the expense of my being 
in London, which I really would not have 
incurred for merely selfish reasons." 

Diana assured her that, far from blaming 
her industry, she admired it as much as she 
admired the patience with which she had 
borne her life at Harbledale. " Though," said 
she, " you seem, to me, almost as sadly un 
protected here ! Had I known where you 
were, I should have found some means of 
coming to see you." 

"You are very kind!" ejaculated Clara; 
" but I was told, and I am sure it did not 
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surprise me, that it was impossible you should 
do so ; and, now that I see you were not even 
aware I had lpft the country, I can only sup- 
pose I owe the great pleasure of this visit to 
an accident, such as made you first acquainted 
with the secret you have kept so faithfully. 
When shall I ever forget how good, how com- 
passionate you were then, with everything to 
give you a bad opinion of me !" 

" I should have been most cruel and unjust 
had I done otherwise," said Diana, who now 
explained the chance which had procured her 
the present surprise, adding, "that it was grow- 
ing late, and that she feared she had better now 
return to the shop to be ready for the cab the 
moment it came, rather than wait to be sum. 
moned from where she was." But Clara im- 
plored her so eagerly "If she had but two 
minutes more, to spend them with her ! " 
that she could not resist her entreaties and sat 
down again. 

" You doii't know what a kindness you are 
doing ! Tou don't know what a comfort it is 
to me to be even looked at as you look ! " 
exclaimed Clara in a voice broken by emotion, 
as she fixed her large soft eyes on Diana. 
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Her beauty was great, and of an uncommon 
kind; but its character had considerably 
changed since Miss Wynyard had last seen 
her ; for she was not only grown thinner, but 
the look of angelic serenity which had formed 
one of her chief attractions, was replaced by 
an air of passionate melancholy, which had 
also its charm, but was rendered painfully 
intense by a frequently recurring expression of 
sorrowftd anxiety. 

"I am fortunate in giving comfort so 
easily ! " said Diana, smiling kindly on the 
beautiful being who still gazed at her with the 
enthusiasm of a votaress; but it was with 
difficulty that she checked the rising inquiry, 
" For what woes the consolation of her pre- 
sence was so much needed ?" 

Clara coloured suddenly, as if a thought 
had struck her, and after laying down her 
child, who had dropped asleep during the last 
few minutes, she asked eagerly, though in a 
half- whisper, "if it were too great a liberty to 
beg Miss Wynyard to let her hope for one 
more visit soon ? for," continued she, sinking 
her voice so as to be all but inaudible, " I am 
so miserably unhappy, I can scarcely bear my 
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existence ! and you are so gentle and sympa- 
thizing ! " 

" My poor dear Clara ! " cried Diana, em- 
bracing her, " it goes to my heart to see your 
affliction, and still more to be unable to help 
you ; for I have tried in vain to make Edward 
sensible of the great wrong he does in delaying 
to acknowledge you publicly ! " 

" You think it wrong, then ? " inquired 
Clara, hurriedly; "You think he could act 
differently ? " 

Diana perceived her mistake, and regretting 
it, proceeded to say, " that it would be at a 
certain risk — perhaps at a great one ; but that 
she, herself, was apt to be rashly impatient of 
suspense — more so, possibly, than she ought 
to be — and had, therefore, supposed Clara's 
sorrows to be occasioned by the uncertainty of 
her position." 

" They are, partly," was the answer — 
"partly, they are so, no doubt ; at least, it 
adds to everything else ; but it is not all — 
nor half — and the worst is, that I hardly 
know if I should speak of what most breaks 
my heart. " 

" You don't mean that Edward is unkind 
to you ?" asked Diana, hastily. 
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€i Not intentionally — no; I should be wrong 
to say that," replied she, sighing deeply. 

" Then, what has he done, or what has 
happened, to make you so wretched ?" 

" I can scarcely say — perhaps, it is best 
that I cannot," said Clara, drooping her head 
despairingly, but keeping fast hold of Miss 
Wynyard's hand, which she had seized with .a 
convulsive grasp. Presently, however, she 
raised her eyes towards Diana's, and said, 
with great effort — " You can tell me, Miss 
Wynyard — for you go about in the world, and 
must have seen or heard something of it — 
who is the beautiful lady whom Edward follows 
like her shadow — whom he thinks of night and 
day, and who has caused him to repent so 
bitterly of having bound himself to one like 
me ?" 

The wild vehemence of Clara's look and 
voice, as she uttered these last words, almost 
frightened Diana, and rendered her for some 
moments incapable of replying ; but, as soon 
as she had collected her ideas, she smiled at 
her own terror, and gaily, though kindly, 
assured the unhappy girl that such a thing 
was impossible ; that she had neither seen, nor 
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heard, of Edward's devotion to any lady what- 
soever, and that he was so perpetually in 
Eaton Place, that she conld not conceive the 
possibility even, of his being much elsewhere. 

"Do you see him so constantly at your 
sister's ? I would fain hope he frequented no 
other house!" said Clara. "But there are 
times when you cannot be sure of where he 
is ; and, besides, I know too well that he has 
ceased to love me, independently of those 
things I have heard." 

"What have you heard, Clara, and from 
whom ?" 

"My uncle," she replied, '*or rather my 
aunt's husband— for he is a foreigner, and Ho 
actual blood-relation of mine — has been in 
many different positions in the course of his 
life, and is acquainted with several persons, 
who, without being gentlemen themselves, 
often see something of gentlemen ; and one of 
these — he is a violin player — once knew a 
little of Mr. Boscowen. He knows nothing of 
me — that is, nothing in connection with Mr. 
Boscowen ; and he talked, in my presence, at 
my aunt's, the other day, of having seen him 
at the Opera, or somewhere, devoted to the 
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most charming creature he ever beheld. He 
did not know her name, but added that he 
was told Mr. Boscowen ' worshipped' her !" 

" My dear Clara," said Diana, gently, "you 
do wrong in making yourself unhappy on such 
grounds as this man's foolish story. I don't 
think the Opera is open yet ; and, supposing 
Edward to have gone to some other theatre, 
on one of the very few evenings he has not 
been with us, how easily might his momentary 
attention to a mere acquaintance give room, 
among a set of gossiping people, for the sort of 
speculations you have been tormented by !" 

" Yes ; but he said he had seen them-— or 
they had been seen — at other places, too, and 
his phrase was, in speaking of the lady— 
' Whoever she is, Mr. Boscowen has been 
devoted to her all this autumn and winter ! ' 
But, indeed, Miss Wynyard, I should never 
listen to that man's — or a thousand other's — 
talk of the kind, had I not other reasons for 
feeling sure that Edward not only regrets his 
marriage (I suppose I ought to have foreseen 
he would do that one day), but that he loves 
— adores — some other woman ! " 

g2 
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dead and buried I — and should oftener if it 
were not for poor baby. So do not say what 
makes me think I must have accused him 
falsely. He made me very happy for a long 
time," 

Diana now endeavoured to express her 
hopes that "when Edward saw before him 
some more definite prospects for him and his, 
he would again become mindful of what he 
owed both to his wife and to himself;' 9 adding 
an entreaty to Clara, for her own sake, never 
to irritate him uselessly again by jealous com- 
plaints or insinuations. 

" I will not indeed,'' replied she, " nor do I 
think I should ever have done it, if there had 
been any one to whom I could have poured 
-out my feelings. No— and I would not have 
spoken as I have to-day, complaining of him I 
love best in the world, and encroaching on 
your indulgence and kindness, were there one 
being on earth besides, to whom I could even 
say how unhappy I am ! For my poor mother 
is so set against my husband, and has un- 
fortunately made him dislike her so much, 
that I dare not say a word that might give 
her a worse opinion of him ; not only lest she 
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should say things I cannot bear to hear, but 
for fear of her acting — all out of mistaken love 
for me — in some violent hasty manner that 
would ruin us all. But you will come and see 
me again, dear Miss Wynyard, if I have not 
wearied you too much ?" 

" If I possibly can, I will/' said Diana," but 
as long as this secresy is kept up, you know I 
can only manage it by mere chance, or 
stealthily/' 

" Could you not — I am very bold in asking 
you — but I know you are a good walker- 
could you not some day walk here with him, 
and be left with me a while ? " 

"No," replied Diana, "for I never walk 
alone with him in London." 

" I beg your pardon," said Clara, colouring 
highly at the perception of having asked some* 
thing contrary to established proprieties, " it 
i8 my sad ignorance that made me hint at 
what I see would be thought unsuitable ; but 
I hope you will forgive me!" 

Diana pressed her hand warmly, promising 
to take advantage of the first opportunity that 
might offer for the repeating of her visit ; and 
Clara had hardly done thanking her, when one 
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of the shop-girls appeared from below to 
announce the arrival of " the lady's carriage." 
Miss Wynyard lingered till the young woman 
was gone, in order that her affectionate parting 
from the " artificial-flower-maker " might not 
attract notice, kissed the sleeping infant in her 
way to the door, and hastened down to the 
shop, where the footman stood expecting her. 
There had been, as it appeared, delays and 
mistakes sufficient to explain the long time she 
had been left in Messrs. Mount and White's 
establishment ; for the horse had proved to be 
more hurt than had been at first thought, so 
that there had been some difficulty in con- 
ducting him to his stable, and then the 
servants had differed between themselves, as to 
whether Miss Wynyard wished to be fetched 
in a cab, or to wait till the third horse had 
been put into the chariot, which last plan had 
been adopted. All this was of little im- 
portance to Diana, who hurried into the 
carriage, glad to learn that it was not so long 
past six as to be beyond the hour when her 
sister would expect it, and still more glad, 
when at Mrs. West's door, to have to wait 
there long enough to think over her encounter 
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with Clara, before being called on to answer 
questions innumerable about the accident, her 
place of refuge, &c., &c. 

When Mrs. Boscowen at last came out of 
the house, she was indeed surprized to find 
her sister in the carriage, but was too well 
satisfied with her account of what had passed, 
to put any embarrassing queries ; and during 
the evening Diana was delighted to observe 
that the horse's misadventure, and the degree 
of injury supposed to be done to the carriage, 
afforded far more subject of discussion than 
anything regarding herself; her sister and 
brother-in-law being rationally (andfortunately,) 
contented to know that she had sat warmly by 
a good fire in a quiet room, from near five till 
six p.m. 

The interview chance had led her to, fur- 
nished food enough for anxious doubts and 
speculations ; and she was thankful for being 
spared the additional worry, of having to 
parry the investigations to which she might 
have been subjected. How eagerly she longed 
— for her own sake, for Clara's, for Edward's 
— that this hateful mystery should be put an 
end to ! 
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That he lived in a state of growing dissatis- 
faction with himself, was plain: it was per- 
ceptible in his look, his manner, his conver- 
sation ; it had increased tenfold since his 
arrival in London, and it was to this state of 
growing discontent and self-reproach, that his 
cruel conduct to Clara was doubtless to be at- 
tributed. Her jealous fancy was— could only 
be — a fancy, a delusion wrought in her by the 
impossibility of otherwise accounting for the 
rapid and utter decay of the passion she had 
once inspired, and fed by the idle talk of a 
man who probably liked to appear "aufait" 
of the private affairs of persons above himself 
in station. It was indeed — as she had said to 
Clara — impossible that he could have " devoted 
himself" to any lady married or single, in the 
manner reported, without her hearing some 
rumour of it at least ; and though her opinion 
of Edward's feelings and principles had been 
considerably lowered of late, she still rejected 
the idea of his having fallen under any baser 
influence of the kind to which Frank Crosby, 
she was aware, would have instantly pro- 
nounced him to be subject. 

There was something suspicious, it was true, 
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in Ids choosing to be in London at a season of 
the year in which he had invariably professed 
to detest it, while he had at the same time 
shown unwillingness to let his wife inhabit it 
also. But then Edward was childish and 
freakish to an almost unparalleled degree; 
and she was even inclined to ascribe that part 
of his conduct which seemed the oddest — 
namely, his concealing his wife's being in town 
from her (Diana) — to her having refused to 
take long strolling walks with him, a pro- 
ceeding which would — she was now ready to 
admit — have been the most favourable for 
her obtaining an occasional glimpse of Clara. 

Was it not possible though, that there 
might be another, and a less excusable motive 
than his boyish pettishness, for his desiring to 
keep his wife's vicinity a secret from her to 
whom he had formerly confided everything? 
Might it not be, that he dreaded her becoming 
aware of that unhappiness of Clara's which he * 
always laughingly denied, but which she had 
long supposed to be preying on her ? 

However this might be, she knew it all too 
well now, and she resolved to make her dis- 
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covery of that day the handle for another 
attempt to arouse Edward's feelings, another 
appeal to Edward's native generosity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

The early part of the next forenoon was 
passed by Diana, first in hearing from her 
sister an epitome of all Mrs. West's difficulties 
and distresses (to which Mrs. Boscowen had 
been a listener the preceding afternoon), and 
then in helping to entertain Frank Crosby, 
who was ' passing through ' London, and came 
to see them for ' half an hour.' 

She was not present during the whole of his 
visit ; for, being called away to her room by 
the necessity of giving some orders to a 
trades-person, and then farther detained by 
some other trifling business, she found, on her 
return from her own apartment, that her 
cousin had already taken his leave. 
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There was no one in the drawing-room 
besides her sister and James Boscowen, who, 
standing with his back to the fire, was say- 
ing, as she entered, in a tone of some dis- 
pleasure — 

" Frank Crosby wants to have his nose 
pulled, and will get it done for him some of 
these days, if he does not take care. I hate 
men's going about telling tales of one another 
like a pack of school-girls ! " 

What this might allude to she knew not ; 
but as her brother-in-law went out before long, 
she inquired the meaning of it from her sister, 
who, after a little hesitation, replied, with a 
smile, " That she really could not help telling 
her, though she was half resolved never to tell 
James anything again in her life — anything 
about Edward, at least." 

" The truth is," said she, " that after you 
were gone, Frank told me, with a good deal of 
glee, that he heard from George Peyton, who 
had it from a cousin who has rooms under 
Edward's, that he (Edward) is the fastest man 
in London — that he spends six nights out of 
the seven no one knows where, and then lies 
in bed till most people's dinner time ! 
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" I informed him that the last part of the 
story was untrue, because Edward had break- 
fasted here pretty frequently of late; and 
when he was fairly off I repeated, it more as a 
joke than anything else, to James, who took it 
quite angrily, and said ' he believed it was all 
a pack of lies; but that whether or no, 
Crosby, Peyton, and Peyton's cousin ought all 
to be ashamed of themselves ! What business 
was it of theirs?" 

" And then he went on (though what that 
has to do with it I can't well see) to wishing 
Edward were married. * If he could only get 
a girl with a little money to be goose enough 
to undertake him — and they do undertake 
worse bargains every day— it would be a very 
good thing, though he had thought him so 
foolish and changeable that marriage would be 
destruction to him before thirty.' 

"But I never saw James so put out with a 
piece of gossip in my life ; and I can't help 
fancying he does think there is something in 
it, for though he began again directly that he 
' didn't believe one word of the story,' he 
added a minute after ' that there was no use 
repeating it to Di. ; ' and no more I should, if 
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he had not boiled over afresh as you were 
coming in, so as to make you ask me what 
was the matter! I really hadn't the pre- 
sence of mind to invent anything on the spur 
of the moment ; and after all, what's the harm 
of your hearing one more of Frank's 
stories ? " 

" What, indeed ?" returned Diana. 

"I don't think there's any truth in it," re- 
sumed Mrs. Boscowen. " Edward is not likely 
to change so suddenly at this time of day ; 
and though Frank does not positively invent 
things, he is sure to give whatever he hears 
the widest interpretation he can, for you know 
it delights him to make out every one else as 
good-for-nothing as himself." 

This was undeniably the case, as Diana 
agreed; but she nevertheless caught herself 
considering, and weighing in her mind with a 
degree of coolness of which she would formerly 
have been incapable, whether it were so abso- 
lutely certain as she should once have thought 
it, that this piece of gossip was founded on 
nothing but Edward's rare and penitential 
visits to the lodging over Mount and White's, 
or whether it were, after all possible, that 
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these visits formed the only blameless excep- 
tions to a succession of wanderings in pursuit 
of vicious pleasures ? 

But her affection for her old playfellow was 
still too strong for her to dwell on the l pro's 
and con's ' of such a subject without extreme . 
pain, she preferred building herself a castle on 
the possible effects of her intended appeal to 
Edward, his reconciliation with his wife and 
his ' better self/ his making up his mind to 
openness with his brother, the final declaration 
of his marriage — and then — to what would 
that last consequence lead ? 

She knew not ; and feared to follow up the 
links of the chain, lest her mind should be- 
come either bewildered with visionary hopes, 
or crushed by present dread of the most bitter 
because the most humiliating of sorrows. 

She had little thought three days back, when 
rejoicing in the quiet afforded her by Edward's 
absence, that she should at last desire his re- 
turn so keenly, so impatiently. Yet thus it 
was; and she was beginning to become 
alarmed lest he might have found Riddles- 
worth so much less dull than usual, as to 
prolong his stay there, when, to her no small 
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agitation, she was, about the middle of the 
day, informed of his arrival by the loud voices 
of the children shouting out in the passage, 
that " uncle Edward was come back I" 

It was to be supposed that ' uncle Edward ' 
had had ' good runs ' at his grandfather's ; for 
he was decidedly in a better humour than 
when he went away. Diana augured well 
from that circumstance, and found, moreover, 
at luncheon, that she should have an oppor- 
tunity for undisturbed colloquy with him that 
very afternoon, as Mrs. Boscowen was going 
to take all her children (except the baby) to 
the Polytechnic, so that there would be no 
room in the carriage for her, even if she had 
had any wish to accompany them to that most 
noisy palace of science. 

After old Mr. Deverell had been duly in- 
quired after, conversation turned principally 
on the preceding day's accident in Regent 
Street, which was related to Edward by his 
sister-in-law with minute details, for ' the accu- 
racy of which she appealed more than once to 
Diana. 

When all had been fully narrated, Mrs. 
Boscowen went to prepare for the operation 
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of sight-seeing; and when finally all were 
ready, and the last child had clambered into 
the carriage, then — and not till then — Diana, 
who was watching their departure from the 
drawing-room window, turned to Edward, say- 
ing with a smile— 

" Julia has told you all she knows of my 
yesterday's adventure; but she little thinks, 
with whom I spent the hour I am supposed 
to have sat by myself; can you guess ? " 

« Why— not with Aylmer ? " 

* That would be very unlikely," said Diana, 
gravely; "but come, can't you guess?" she 
continued in a livelier tone — " In a room over 
Mount and White's shop, you know." 

" Mount and White's," repeated he, with an 
embarrassed hesitation — " I did not catch their 
name from Julia ; was it there you sat ? " 

il Yes, there? she replied, smiling archly ; 
" now tell roe whom I met ! " 

" It was not " began he, colouring vio- 
lently — " No," he added, as if checking what 
had been on his tongue — " I can't guess ! " 

"You can't, Edward? — you won't/ 93 

" No, I can't." 

" Well, you're duller at riddles than 1 could 
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have thought ! What friend was I likely to 
meet in a room over that shop, but — Clara ? " 

"How the devil did that come about? 
Had she written to you ? " 

" Not a line ! I hadn't a notion she was 
in London; nor should I know it now, if 
Madame Desnoyers had not been trying on a 
lady's gown, so that my kind friend from below 
was obliged to get permission for me to sit in 
the room opposite ! " 

Edward looked as angrily ashamed as on 
the day when Diana showed him the unread 
postscript to his wife's letter ; but, without 
seeming to notice his disconcerted air, she 
went on playfully — 

"Now, tell me, Mr. Edward, what ever 
made you keep such a secret from your 'friend 
in need,' as you have called me, and as I have 
tried to be, when you would let me ? " 

" Why, I couldn't guess, DL, that that con- 
founded beast would slip down right before 
Mount and White's door ; and as it is not pos- 
sible you and Clara should have any above- 
board, agreeable intercourse, I thought it 
pleasanter for all parties that you should be 
really ignorant of her leaving Harbledale, 
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than that you should worry yourself with 
thinking whether to call on her or not — and 
how — especially as you had (before I expected 
her in town) absolutely refused to walk out 
with me, which would have been the only 
plain-sailing way of managing the business." 

" Well, Edward, I have no doubt you meant 
it for the best, and I know all about it now, 
so I will not scold you, Clara is looking very 
lovely — more interesting almost than formerly 
— but she is very thin." 

" Yes, she is, and has become more so since 
she chose to leave the country." 

" But I saw something else, too, yesterday 
— something I have been very curious to see 
this long while; and that's your baby, Ed- 
ward." 

"Did you? — I hope you were gratified." 

"Yes, indeed, I was; for I don't know 
when I've seen such a dear little fellow — and 
so good-natured, as well as pretty, for he came 
to me, and let me kiss him, as if he had been 
used to me all his little life ! " 

'• Very condescending on the part of such a 
prince royal 1 " observed Edward ; " but in 
good earnest," continued he, smiling and 
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laying aside his sarcastic tone, "I am glad 
the little dog behaved himself — glad he knows 
his friends when he sees them! And you 
really think him pretty ? How I should like 
to see him in your arms ! " 

" That is a sight you are not likely to see, 
Edward, till such time as you think fit to open 
your own lips and mine on a certain point/ 
which, I must tell you, I am now more con- 
vinced than ever that you ought to do." 

" Are you, DL? Well, I am not." 

" And besides, Edward, for all you told me 
about James's being so opposed to your marry- 
ing, he said this very day— no matter d propos 
of what — that he wished you were married." 

" Did he ? He's very kind. He would be 
rather taken aback if he knew in what fashion 
his wish had been anticipated. But how have 
you been so additionally convinced of my 
course being a wrong one ? " 

" By seeing with my own eyes how un- 
happy, how unprotected, how utterly desolate 
Clara is." 

'•I'm in for it for the twentieth time!" 
cried he, impatiently, "and I've more than 
half a mind to walk off and hear no more ! 
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Bat 111 talk the matter oat with yoa now, DL, 
and then yoa may understand me a little 
better. Yoa will, I trust, believe, that I am 
as grieved as man can be that Clara is un- 
happy, which I don't deny to be now the 
case ; only, yoa will just observe, that she has 
increased all those disagreeables, which most 
immediately bear upon her, tenfold, by her 
perverse freak of coming to London. I know 
very well there was an aunt to nurse, a mother 
to help, God knows what besides! But I 
would have paid for help and attendance to 
Mrs. Wood and ' Madame ' What's-her-name, 
which Clara knew well enough. Yet she 
stuck to her whim of establishing herself in 
town, left me no peace till I had consented, 
and still sticks to remaining, even after what 
was the cause of her coming is at an end. 

" I knew beforehand how it would be ; she 
feels herself of course, fifty times more lonely, 
more dull, more unprotected than in her cot- 
tage in the country, where, at least, she had 
every comfort indoors, and the power of 
taking a refreshing walk if she had a mind. 
Here, you know how she is situated in those 
respects ; and, at the same time, I ask you if 
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it was in my power to place her in such apart- 
ments as she could be really comfortable in, or 
to give her the means of getting about agree- 
ably? She knew all that, but would come 
up ; she knew, also, that her being in the 
same town I was living in, would make it in 
some senses more difficult for me to visit her 
than when she was at a distance ; and I will 
say that she has to thank herself for the 
increased depression of spirits she has fallen 
into; while I, on the other hand, should be 
extremely weak— having waited so long— to 
be deterred, in consequence of a temporary 
melancholy fit of hers, from waiting a little 
longer for what will, at least, put her in pos- 
session of all she wishes for." 

" You thought not long ago, that there were 
no hopes at all of the kind you imply/' said 
Diana. 

"I did think at Christmas, " replied he, 
" that there were none ; I believed then (for 
all I had thought differently in November) 
that Granny had as good a chance for the next 
ten years as myself. But this last visit to 
Riddlesworth has changed my mind, both from 
my own observations, and from two or three 
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things Aunt Mary told me, showing the ground 
he had lost, even since I was last there. Now 
you see I have a little reason on my side, Di., 
and T hope you won't go on thinking me a 
brute, because poor Clara can't be made to 
understand her own interests, ahd is — no 
wonder — bored to death in that lodging, which 
— by the way — I did not take for her 
(shouldn't have chosen anything so public) ; but 
it was ' opposite aunt's/ and that was the 
only thing thought of ! " 

Neither spoke for some minutes, till at length 
Diana began — 

" But, after all, Edward, are you so sure— 
so very sure — that your grandfather would 
visit your offence so severely ? It is not as if 
you were his heir, as if he had meant to leave 
you Riddlesworth ! A year or two ago, per- 
haps, he might have been as unbending as 
ever; but now, so weak and failing as you 
describe him to be, do you think he would 
now — with one foot in the grave — deprive 
you of the portion which should have been your 
mother's ? " 

" His body may be weak, but his mind is 
unimpaired, and his prejudices are as strong as 
ever," replied Edward. 
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" I don't know what set her off on it, but 
only last night, Aunt Mary began talking of Sir 
Harry Vernon, and his grandfather who married 
the dairy-maid (whose picture hangs up in the 
great hall), and how the Townsends say 
Isabella Vfcrnon, who came out this year, is the 
image of it. I thought Granny was asleep, but 
I was mistaken ; for he presently opened his 
eyes, and observed that there was no instance 
on record, of a Deverell who had contracted a 
low marriage, 'and it is the one error,' he 
concluded, ' which I could never forgive ; for 
it is irremediable ; and is moreover of a nature 
to carry down disgrace and debasement from 
one generation to another.' Granny didn't 
say anything more till he was wheeled off to 
bed : but I can't complain of not having fair 
warning; can I?" 

" Well, Edward, I am willing to think you 
have reasons for going on in this miserable 
way; and I trust it may all end well, and 
soon. But, remember — it has befallen that 
people have been made happy too late ; and, 
though you can't yet acknowledge Clara, or 
put her in the position she is entitled to, still 
there are things you might do to hinder her 
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sinking into such dejection, such despair, as I 
saw her in yesterday/' 

" What things, Di. ? You wouldn't recom- 
mend my taking her out for a w& in the 
streets, or the Park, before I am prepared to 
say she is my wife ? I go to her when I can ; 
but it must be in the most stealthy of ways ; 
and if that annoys her, why, I had better not 
go at all. Now, what can I do more ?" 

"You might spend a whole evening with 
her, now and then; James and Julia would 
take no notice/' 

Boscowen shrugged his shoulders with a 
look which seemed to say, "That wouldn't 
mend matters much ;" and Diana continued, 
as if in answer to it — 

" It is not only your going there; it is your 
being more like your old self when you are 
there, that is wanted to cheer her. She 
thinks you seem discontented and unhappy, 
and how can that fail in making her so? 
You ought to show yourself more as you used 
to be." 

"How can I show myself that which I 
am not?" asked he, gloomily; "how look 
and speak like a happy man, when I am 
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wretched ? Talk of her misery ! — not but 
what it exists, and too truly — but if I have in 
evil hour flung her into an abyss, I have sunk 
into a deeper one myself!" 

"What can you mean, Edward ?" cried 
Diana ; " I know things go far from smoothly 
with you; but you say yourself there are 
hopes ; and Clara is so amiable and affec- 
tionate, and loves you so devotedly !" 

" That's the worst part of the whole story ! 
— it's the worst part of my fate, to be loved 
by a woman on whom I can lay no blame, but 
who is — from circumstances which I was once 
fool enough to regard as of no importance — 
utterly incapable of being my friend and com- 
panion— utterly unable to afford me an hour's 
enlivening relaxation and refreshment from 
the plagues, and bores, and bothers that one 
chiefly needs the company of women to amuse 
one out of." 

" She would 'be more cheerful, were she 
more happily situated," observed Diana, re- 
fraining, though with difficulty, from remark- 
ing the fulfilment of her prophecy. 

" No — she hasn't it in her," persisted he. 

Miss Wynyard was silent for some mo- 
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men*, and then resumed A. conversation, by 
admitting that this was unfortunate. 

" But," proceeded she, " it is not the less 
your duty to put some check on yourself, for 
the sake of one whom you have brought from 
light-heartedness and serenity to heavy care 
and sorrow ; and it is cruel to let her see you 
repent your union with her, and to let her 
suspect " 

"What — has she been telling her jealous 
stories to you?" interrupted he, angrily. 

" She did not mean to do so," replied Diana, 
sorely vexed with herself, for having been 
carried away by as imprudent an impulse as 
she had blamed in Clara. " She neither meant 
it, nor could she forgive herself for having 
said a word bordering on complaint of you ; 
but we were a long time together ; perhaps I 
questioned her more than was strictly fair, and 
it ended by her pouring out her grief of griefs. 
Do not, at least, let my indiscretion kindle your 
anger against her, and if you would enable me 
to forgive myself, and go on with you in our 
old friendly ways, you must do your very best 
to efface the impressions that have been made 
on her mind. ,, 
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" There's no effacing an impression she has 
once taken up/ 9 said he, sullenly. 

" Yes, I am sure you could if you tried. — 
If you showed her constant kindness in look 
and manner, and i£ instead of answering her 
complaints with offended silence, you told her 
gently that they were unfounded, that she is 
mistaken." 

" Aye, but suppose she is not mistaken ? " 
said Edward in a low, hoarse tone, while he 
fixed his quick eyes on Diana, with a steadiness 
of gaze, which lent them a perfectly different 
expression from that of their usual lively 
glance. 

" Good heavens ! Edward, what do you 
mean by her ' not being mistaken ? ' You 
would not have me think such horrible things 
of you ? " 

" You seem determined/ 9 said he, morosely, 
" to think all evil of me, at any rate." 

" Then tell me I heard wrong ! " cried 
Diana ; " tell me in plain words, that Clara 
has suspected you groundlessly, and that 
whatever disagreements may have occurred 
between you, there is no one you prefer to 
her ! " 
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" No, DL," said he, rising and turning from 
her, " I cannot tell you that." 

" No ! " exclaimed she, " it is great misery 
to me to hear such a thing." 

" It is worse misery for me to endure," mut- 
tered he, as he walked up and down the room 
with folded arms, and eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

" I believe you, Edward ! I know it must 
be misery to any one not utterly depraved, 
and you have never been so ! But we are all 
able — when we choose — to overcome the evil 
within us if we resist in time ; and I beseech 
you," continued she, rising also and drawing 
near him, " to cast away at once what is alike 
so sinful and so torturing, to resolve now — 
from this hour — never again to go near the 
object of an unlawful love, be she who she 
may, where she may ! " 

" It's easy for you to talk ! " said Edward, 
with a bitter smile, as he stood motionless 
before her, still without raising his eyes. 

" But will you do that, which can alone save 
you and others from worse wretchedness?" 
insisted Diana. 

" I make no promise," replied he, with an 
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unsteady voice. "Let it suffice, that I am 
determined never to fail Clara in what I can 
give her, protection, support, kindness. As to 
the rest — I could not be — what folks call — 
unfaithful to her if I would! — that is cared 
for." 

" If you mean," said Diana, " that the per- 
son you prefer is virtuous " 

" Oh ! how virtuous !" interrupted he, en- 
thusiastically. 

" If so," continued she, " such a person 
would not — if aware of your marriage — have 
any satisfaction in being sought by you a9 a 
lover ; and if " 

" Sought by me as a lover !" repeated he, 
" as if she knew I were her lover ! — as if I 
had not bound myself as with an iron girdle, 
chained heart and tongue and eye in her pre- 
sence, to win — what ? — the freedom to behold 
her and to hear her ! And do you think I will re- 
sign that, to retain which I have borne and 
forborne like a martyr ? No I give up the 
sight of her ? — sooner my breath and my life- 
blood!" 

" If you knew, Edward, how it grieves my 
very soul to hear you speak!" said Diana, 
while her eyes filled with tears. 
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"Does it indeed grieve you, dearest Di. !" 
cried he, suddenly melted by the tenderness 
of her adjuration ; " does it grieve you to see 
my madness — my misery?" continued he, 
grasping her hand. " I believe it ; for you 
are as kind, as you are — what I am not. 
But for all that, you can call on me to re- 
nounce the one joy of my whole existence !" 

" If that joy be sinful, Edward, the more I 
love you the more I would withhold it from 
you !" 

" You love me," murmured he. 

" Tes, Edward ; but for all that love, and 
though you were my own brother, I would 
sooner see you dead, than deliberately sin- 
ning !" 

" And I vnll die sooner than sin in your 
eyes, sin against you, Diana — but don't banish 
me!" 

The tone of passionate supplication with 
which these words burst forth, told a plainer 
tale than the words themselves; the whole 
truth flashed upon Diana, almost before the 
implied avowal had passed Edward's quivering 
lip, and she drew her hand by main force out 
of his, as she stepped back in fear and horror. 

VOL. II. I 
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He read his sentence in her eyes, and ex- 
claimed with a gesture of despair — 

" You've wrung it from me, Di. ! and I wish 
I was dead V 9 

She made no answer, and was leaving the 
room ; but before she had reached the door, 
Boscowen sprang to her side and besought her 
by every remembrance of youth, by every 
kindness exchanged in days of old, by the 
union of their nearest kindred, by her past 
interest in his lot, not to make of him a being, 
as desperate in his deeds as in his love, by 
parting from him in anger ! 

She looked coldly at him, and replied with 
some effort — "that if he wished for recon- 
ciliation with her on some future day, he 
would, the next morning, set out again for 
Riddlesworth, and remain there, or at any 
place that might suit him better, till she left 
London." 

"So — I'm doomed to banishment! Of 
course I know no punishment is too bad for 
my crime — the crime of loving you with heart 
and soul, as I never loved woman before ! 
You have neither pity nor mercy for a man 
who has worshipped you, though you love — 
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no ! rather because you love, a fellow who has 
not a heart to give, if he would ! But, sup- 
pose I resist the decree ? — if I refuse to accept 
the sentence of banishment — what then ?" 

" Then, Edward, I shall look on myself as 
.ba-Wed 'f™ m pro***, ft, J* of 
which would (if you .persist in choosing to 
remain almost an inmate of this house) in- 
volve me in never-ending embarrassments. It's 
being known that you are married, will so far 
alter our relative situations, that I shall be 
better able to endure being subjected to your 
presence, from which I would not — save as a 
last resource — wish to rid myself at the cost 
of revealing what has passed to-day. " 

"You have my secret, and can ruin me!" 
muttered he, between his set teeth. "Aye, 
you'd think it rather a good deed than other- 
wise ; but you can't ruin and banish me, with- 
out destroying the fortunes of my wife and 
child, in whom you profess such interest." 

" Profess r repeated she with indignation. 

" Well, feel, then ; I believe you do feel for 
all except one ; so observe, that your publish- 
ing my marriage, though but to our own 
immediate circle — so far as your intentions go 

12 
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— can hardly, as matters now stand, fail of 
leading, indirectly, but surely, tcrtts becoming 
known at Riddlesworth — the consequence of 
which you fully understand. Are you pre* 
pared and determined to wreak such ven- 
geance on me and mine ?" 

"Surely not, unless you compel me, Ed- 
ward!" 

" Compel you ! as if I were not your vic- 
tim — your fettered slave ! But I suppose I 
must come to some compromise. That I should 
have to treat with you, Di, as with an enemy !" 

" I can only be your friend at a distance, 
now," was her answer* 

"Well, there's no use lamenting that, or 
anything else you'll say I have deserved. 
But it would have been better for me if I had 
broken my neck over Farleigh Dyke, than that 
you and Clara should have come across each 
other yesterday ! " 

" Whatever you do, Edward," said Diana, 
beseechingly, " don't let her know of this — 
don't let her suffer from your rage against 
me!" 

" If you knew, Di., how all-powerful you are 
when you implore, you would never stand and 
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prescribe conditions ! She shall not know, she 
shall not suffer — shall suffer no more than I 
can help, at least — through my madness, or 
your implacability. Bat, to save her from such 
knowledge and suffering, you most abate some- 
thing of your rigid decrees* How am I to 
account to her — (I have promised to be with her 
to-night, and shall keep my word, if I've not 
shot myself in the meantime) — how am I to 
account to her for leaving town to-morrow, 
and not coming back to it till yon are gone, 
when she knows I meant to stay where I am 
for a month to come ? She would suppose I 
did it to avoid her, and would not rest tin she 
had discovered the truth. You perceive, there- 
fore, that I cannot obey you in all points, if I 
would; choose whether you will destroy or 
spare ! " 

" If I could depend on your agreeing to — 
on your conforming yourself to— something 
short of what I first claimed— till such time 
as you could (without the appearance of inex- 
plicable caprice) hasten your departure from 
London, and •absolutely cease frequenting this 
house ! " 

Edward grew deadly pale as these words 
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were spoken, but he forced himself to say with 
a firm voice, " Name your terms, Diana." 

" My request is," resumed she steadily, 
although in a gentle tone, "that you should, 
henceforth, be at as great pains as I shall be on 
my part, to shun the possibility of our being 
alone together ; not only of our being literally 
alone as now, but also of our being thrown 
into virtual tete-a-tStes in society or out of 
doors ; such situations can in future be only 
painful to both : will you give me your word 
of honour to avoid them ? " 

" I must," was his smothered reply. 

"I too must be allowed to reckon," she 
continued " on your availing yourself of every 
opportunity given you by Mends and circum- 
stances, for passing your evenings elsewhere 
than in this house, for gradually making it 
less your residence till you can find a natural 
pretext for quitting London. Will you pro- 
mise to do this to the best of your power ?" 

" I will," he answered as if the two words 
were screwed from him by an instrument of 
torture. • 

"Then," resumed she, "so long as you 
adhere in letter and spirit to this engagement, 
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you may rely on my adhering to my promise 
of secresy, while I too rely on your taking no 
advantage of my inability now to define the 
exact period when you may, without exciting 
investigations, put a final end to the state of 
things I am . content to endure for a season. 
You must be sensible that it is only for a 
season that it can be endurable." 

"Do I need being told that?" asked Ed- 
ward ; " do you think /would bear it, if I did 
not hold myself bound — miscreant as I am 
considered — to hinder you, at any price, from 
helping poor Clara to deprive herself of the 
one good she has any chance of getting 
through me — an honourable position — a secure 
maintenance for herself and the child you were 
pleased to caress yesterday, and yet would as 
soon as not have made an orphan or an exile 
to-day!" 

" Edward ! what frightful things you say I " 
" They are not half so frightful as what I 
think and feel ! But that is nothing to you ; 
and I will, when I can, and as I can, fulfil 
what you exact (by implication) equally with 
the rest. Are you satisfied with your slave's 
submission ? " 
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"I am, for the present/' she replied. 
" Shall you dine here to-day ?" 

"No — not quite that, Miss Wynyard — 
that's a pleasure reserved for to-morrow ! " 

" It is one you might spare yourself, then, 
if yoji thought fit," she observed* 

"Don't trample on the fallen, Diana! — 
don't set your foot on the neck of one who 
would have died for you, who may yet die 
for you ! Proud as you are, there is that 
might teach you mercy; but — for all your 
tyranny, for all my seeing that you would fain 
hunt me to the death — I love you something 
too well to wish you may ever feel the like of 
what you inflict." 

"I believe, at all events, that we under- 
stand each other now," said Diana ; " so that 
there can be no occasion for my staying here 
longer." 

She moved towards the door, this time 
unhindered; Edward watched her disappear 
with the eager look of one who fancied the 
intensity of his gaze might have some power 
to detain its object; and, when she had 
vanished, he flung himself into a chair near 
the window, where he yielded himself up to 
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the dominion of every feeling which is wont 
to rule, in turn, over a disappointed man of 
fiery passions and feeble character. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Or pining love shall waste their youth, 
Or jealousy, with rankling tooth 
That inly gnaws the secret heart I" 

Geat. 



"Edwabd," said Mrs. Boscowen, some days 
afterwards, to her brother-in-law, as he 
lounged, or rather moped, about her drawing- 
room, " I want to know what you have been 
doing to Di. ? — for, of course, I can't help 
seeing the sort of miff there is between you," 

"I have done nothing to her," answered 
he, turning his face towards the window, and 
assuming the careless tone habitual to him, 
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when replying to any speech which might be 
preliminary to a lecture. " What tales has 
she been telling- of me ?" 

" Why, she won't tell me any tales at all ; 
only says you are 'so provoking and un- 
manageable/ which is no great news ; I sus- 
pect she thinks I am apt to be hard on you, 
and doesn't like giving me handles for abusing 
you ; so that 1 come upon you for particulars 
of the matter/' 

" Poor dear Di. ! n murmured he to himself 
adding, aloud, " that it was hard to tell — that 
there was a miff between him and Diana, he 
could not deny — more was the pity. " But, 
as to making you understand precisely how it 
came about, Julia," continued he, " it's what 
I should despair of doing, if I had leave and 
leisure to talk for a year to come. I am 
afraid, though," said he, after a pause, "that 
I have contrived to affront her a good deal, 
little as I intended it." 

" What have you been teasing her about ?* 
asked his sister-in-law, rather eagerly. 

"Things I had better have left alone, I 
suppose," replied Boscowen, acquiring com- 
posure as he hardened himself in the dissimu- 
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lation to which he had made up his mind; 
and, before being pressed with a second ques- 
tion, he said, though now with a less steady 
voice — " Julia, can't you tell me what it is- 
how it is exactly — between Di. and Aylmer ? 
There's no need to let her know I asked, but 
it's natural I should take some interest ; I am 
not enlightening you, I conclude." 

" Enlightening me ! " repeated Mrs. Bos-' 
cowen, "hardly thai, Edward; but really it 
is a thing I cannot speak of, it makes me too 
angry ! " 

" But I want to know what there is in it 
that makes you angry," urged her brother-in- 
law, who went on following up his inquiry 
with] so much skill and perseverance, that 
Julia (who, though theoretically unwilling to 
make a confidant of him, was practically de- 
sirous of a vent for her ill-suppressed wrath 
against "that most insidious, most calcula- 
tingly vain of mortals,") gradually poured 
forth her whole list of accusations against 
Aylmer, concluding with a fervent wish that 
she might be spared witnessing again that 
season, what had tried her patience so sorely 
the preceding one. 
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"And you have had patience with him 
hitherto, in appearance, at least ?" asked Ed- 
ward, with forced coolness. 

" Why, Diana hesought me' so piteously ! 
and I cannot harden myself as much as I think 
J ought, when she looks as if her life or death 
hung on my answer ! But there is a term to 
endurance. " 

" Aye, in more things than one !" said he, 
looking down, while an angry flush burned 
his cheeks and brow; and he continued for 
some minutes motionless and absorbed in the 
feelings aroused by what he had heard, with- 
out apparently heeding some remarks of Mrs. 
Boscowen's on the painftilness of her own 
position as regarded Diana and Aylmer, and 
the difficulty of judging and acting for others, 
in matters which they conceive likely to in* 
fluence their destiny in life. 

At length Edward started from his attitude 
of abstraction, and exclaimed in a half- 
smothered, but deep and distinct voice — 

" I am not Di.'s brother ! if I were " 

" You would do some dreadfully rash, mis- 
chievous thing," interrupted his sister-in-law ; 
" and I should never forgive myself for having 
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told yon so much ! Remember, Edward, that 
such interference as you are thinking of, 
never does good ; and • more than that, re- 
member, I beseech yon, that James knows 
nothing — absolutely nothing — of this whole 
business. I will engage that Di. shall not 
hear of your asking me these questions ; but 
you, on your part, must, for her sake and 
mine, refrain from noticing to any one, what it 
could serve no good purpose to notice." 

" I am well aware," replied he, with hardly 
bought composure, " that I have no right or 
claim to do so ; and you may depend on my 
being kept quiet by the sense of possessing 
none ; but it would be unnatural, were I to 
stand upon conventionalities and nonsense, 
when I am interested to learn what touches 
your sister so nearly, though I judged ill in 
approaching the thing at all to herself." 

" I think you did," answered she ; " not- 
withstanding, that you were, probably, hardly 
aware how serious, or how humiliating the 
affair is to her ; but I depend on you for be- 
having like a reasonable being, and trust I 
have not been doing anything too imprudent 
in easing my heart to you in . answer to your 
ouestions." 
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She left the room as she spoke, and her 
brother-in-law remained alone to contend with 
his thoughts, or rather, to yield himself up 
(as was his wont whenever freed from the pre- 
sence of witnesses) to the ebullitions of a 
nature, which was at once weak and violent. 

"Cold-blooded — treacherous — heartless — 
ungrateful," were the only words which escaped 
his lips distinctly, as he muttered low-breathed 
but bitter denunciations on Aylmer "who 
could not or would not value the treasure 
another would risk life and soul to obtain ! 
nay — who not only despised, but pierced and 
tortured the heart given to him ! 

" Well — he but deals her the measure she 
deals me : scorn for scorn, torture for torture ! 
and yet," continued he, with increasing fury, 
" would I could stand forth as her champion, if 
it were but for the chance of putting an end to 
one or other of us ! But it is true, as her 
sister says, I have no claim. If I made known 
the infernal shackle that binds me, if I showed 
him and the world the bar to my seeking her 
myself, I might have some pretence for calling 
him to account for his treatment of my 
adopted sister: and by Heaven I would ac- 
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knowledge Clara to-morrow, it I felt sure that 
Aylmer would not baffle my purpose with his 
confounded coolness, and inperturbable, hard- 
headed determination ! 

" No— from another man it would be easy 
to strike the spark that should fire him into as 
red-hot passion as mine ; but he — after I had 
galled and humbled (aye ruined myself) by 
a full confession — might wave me off as an 
officious boy with perfect dignity, not choose to 
quarrel, and leave me exposed to her tenfold 
hatred, and their unmitigated contempt ! 

" No— it is folly to think of such a thing ; 
and then too after waiting so long for that 
independence of which / shall have little 
enjoyment, I can't bear to give up the one 
means left me of rendering my avowal less 
humiliating, so shall even keep my lips close, 
till Granny's death ; and then — I shall write 
and tell them ' that I have married to please 
myself.' Would that it were so ! 

" But that will be better than Australia ; 
better, too, than the hell I am now enduring! 
For there would then be compulsion — absolute 
necessity — to force me from the reptile-like 
existence in which I linger, just because I 
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have not strength or pith to crawl from under 
the feet that have trampled on me ! And now 
to know this of Aylmer, too ! " 

Here, however, he was forced to rein in the 
outward tokens of his impotent rage, by the 
entrance of his eldest niece, who, after an 
investigating survey of all that stood on the 
round table in the middle of the room, drew 
near that on which he was himself now leaning 
his elbow. 

" Uncle Edward," said the little girl, rather 
timidly, " would you mind taking your arm off 
the table a minute ? " 

"What is it you want?" asked he, without 
stirring; for, not having listened to a word 
she said, he only noticed that the child stood 
waiting before him. 

"I want Aunt Di/s needle-case," she re- 
plied, " and it's not on the .mantle-piece, nor 
on the large table, so I thought it might be 1 
somewhere on this, if you would just ,let me 
look." 

"Look as much as you please," said he, 
withdrawing his arm at once, and rising with 
somewhat an impatient gesture; but on his 
niece's saying, rather mournfully, " It's not 
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there ; I'm sorry I disturbed you, uncle," he 
answered more kindly than before, "that he 
was only idling — she was quite right to disturb 
him/' and offered to help her in her search. 

11 Where is your aunt ?" inquired he, while 
accompanying his quondam plaything into 
every corner of the room where it was 
probable, or improbable, that the missing 
article should be found. 

u In her own room now/' said the child, 
" but it was on the stairs I met her. She was 
coming down." 

"And she stopped you, to bid you hunt for 
her lost sheep ?" 

"No; first I told her you were here, so 
she said, ' Do go and see if my needle-case is on 
one of the drawing-room tables/ and after 
that she went up again in a great hurry." 

Edward mechanically continued the search, 
but said to himself, as he followed his little 
companion hither and thither, " What does a 
man deserve for obtruding himself where he is 
not wanted ? Even what I get, day after day ! 
Sitting opposite her to see her every look 
avoid mine, and hear her address her carefully 
chosen remarks to James, just that he may 
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not notice that there is dead silence round the 
table! Why shame myself, and torment her 
any longer ? But, at least, she shall not say 
I kept her in prison all this morning." 

Accordingly, when the needle-case, after 
being despaired of, was at last found under a 
corner of the rug, he took up his hat rather 
ostentatiously, and saying, " Good-bye, Helen, 
I can't stay any longer," he went down stairs 
and into the street, determined for that day, 
at least, not to cross the door-stone again. 

" I wish I had never got up," grumbled he 
— " where was the use ? Though, to be sure, 
I couldn't sleep, and I have not spirits to go 
to the club ; besides that Aylmer may be 
there — (since we are not to quarrel, as well 

not meet). Then in H Street — there 

is always the chance of Peyton's cousin bother- 
ing me, and in tliat lodging there's poor Clara, 
moping and looking as if she was ready to cry, 
whatever I do ! " 

The result of this review of the objections 
attaching to each place of refuge open to him, 
was that he sauntered about the streets till he 
grew tired, when, as it began to rain while he 
was nearer to " that lodging" than to his own, 
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or to his club, and as he moreover saw Aylmer 
on the other side of the way, he even felt in 
his pocket for his latch-key, and skulked into 
the private door in Princes Street, which 
formed the usual means of access to Clara's 
apartments. 

. Once admitted there, and disengaged from 
caresses he barely returned, it was free to him 
to sulk more undisturbedly than at the club, 
and he sat in moody silence, secure from all 
fear of interruption (for his wife had now 
grown afraid of attempting to divert his gloom) 
until the heavy showers, which succeeded each 
other for some time, having given place to 
tolerably fair weather, he was able to gain a 
change of sensations by means of a ride, and 
of ideas, in the conversation of two or three 
young men, who joined him before he could 
obey his impulse of getting out of their way. 

Having told Clara that he was not to dine 
in Eaton Place, she had besought him to pass 
the evening with her, but he had had forecast 
enough to give such an answer as left him (he 
considered) free to act as he pleased ; so that 
there was nothing to prevent his accepting a 
more lively invitation, which enabled him, by 
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the help of wine, cards, and company, to 
forget for a space love, jealousy, wife, child, 
Australia, and conscience. 

This temporary oblivion could not however 
last ; neither did his temporary resolution to 
u crawl no more under the feet that had 
crushed him/' endure much longer, for the 
next morning awakened him to his old belief 
in the impossibility of breathing, without look- 
ing on Di. Wynyard ; and the next afternoon 
saw him— with whatever shame for his own 
weakness — recommence his daily visits to the 
abode of her, whom (according to his own 
assertion and persuasion) he " loved as he had 
never loved woman.'' 

How far this conviction could be correct, 
might perhaps be doubted by one who, to go 
no farther, had witnessed the extravagance of 
his passion for Clara ; but it may be, that the 
strength of his present feelings was doubled in 
his imagination, by the inaccessibility of their 
object, while his struggles to conceal them 
(however weak and intermitting) made him 
sensible of a torturing power that fastened 
itself on his whole being, wasting its very life 
springs, and daily weakening his means of 
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resistance; and it was therefore not so un- 
natural if the first passion he had ever 
attempted to combat, appeared to him stronger 
and deeper than those, into which he had 
flung himself headlong. 

The fickleness with which Edward Bos- 
cowen had formerly transferred his worship 
from one idol to another, had not gone side 
bv side with license of manners; and his sister- 
in-law had only done him justice, when she 
had once observed to Diana upon the blame- 
lessness of his life, and the contrast it pre- 
sented in some respects to that of most of his 
contemporaries. 

He was changeful enough in his fancies, 
and flaming loves for various young ladies with 
whom he had been acquainted, had rapidly 
succeeded each other in his breast from the 
age of sixteen to three-and- twenty ; but 
these loves had nevertheless engrossed him 
thoroughly, leaving no room for the pur- 
suit of vicious gratifications ; and in his deal- 
ings with Clara even, it had been rather a 
vague and romantic admiration, than any 
plan of seduction, on which her own reserve, 
and her mother's caution, had obliged him to 
engraft an offer of marriage. 
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But neither had his brother James done 
him injustice, when he had qualified his ad- 
miration of that blamelessness which was so 
meritorious in the eyes of his wife, by the 
remark, ' that he could place little reliance on 
the stability of what might, perhaps, be only 
the result of a certain refinement in taste 
and feeling, rather than of forbearance or 
principle.' 

Of forbearance or of principle, properly so 
called, Edward did practically know nothing. 
He had been always used to follow his fancies 
blindly, to gratify his momentary impulse, 
without thought or consideration of its con- 
sequences. 

Temporary convenience had at first led him 
to postpone the acknowledgement of his mar- 
riage; other circumstances had unfortunately 
induced him to prolong the concealment ; and 
that concealment again had thrown him — 
while separated from his wife, of whom he 
was insensibly growing weary — into a sin- 
gularly close and confidential intercourse with 
one who was, beyond comparison, the most 
fitted to captivate the imagination, and to 
occupy the mind, of all those whose charms 
had heretofore enthralled him. 
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The existence of this ill-starred love had 
been only lately avowed to himself, though 
the feeling was, in fact, deeply rooted long 
before he had been forced to acknowledge its 
nature to his own mind. He was, at first, 
horror-struck, and doubted whether one who 
— bound like him — allowed even a thought to 
wander so rashly towards 'aught so chaste, 9 
were fit to breathe the air and behold the sun- 
light ; but he soon persuaded himself that, 
precluded as he was from the possibility of 
breach of vows, by the virtue of his idol, it 
was free to him to sit adoring her, so long as 
he could rule himself enough to do so in 
silence ; and he was, at times, even able to 
work himself into the belief that his passionate 
appreciation of all that is good and fair, as 
exemplified in his beloved, was rather a token 
of the elevation of his feelings than a dan- 
gerous error. 

At the bottom of his soul, he was but too 
sensible of the truth ; and the conflict of re- 
morse with passion, of the dread of offending 
with the eager desire of drawing ever nearer 
and nearer to the i Lady of his love,' produced 
in him that alternate irritability and depres- 
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sion, which affected his temper and spirits in a 
manner so incomprehensible to his friends. 

He had never consciously vacillated in his 
purpose of one day doing justice to Clara ; but 
it may be easily imagined that the sense of 
threefold sacrifice, produced by her standing 
between him and even the chance of possessing 
Diana, both increased his unwillingness to avow 
his marriage, and embittered the indifference 
he already felt for his wife, into something not 
far distant from aversion. 

Personal disgust for so beautiful a crea- 
ture, or actual moral repugnance for one so 
amiable, could not indeed exist ; but short 
of those two extrfeme feelings, his senti- 
ments towards his wife were now all of a 
nature to withdraw him from her ; for her 
conversation wearied him, he was ashamed of 
her low connections, he was irritated by her 
ill-judged attempts to revive his affection ; and 
even the pity he could not refuse to one so 
gentle in her sorrow, carried with it so much 
of self-reproach, that he often tried to believe 
it wasted, rather than oblige himself to yield 
to its dictates. 

Such being his dispositions towards Clara, 
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it is plain that (though he now, perhaps, 
passed more of his time in his wife's apart- 
ments than he had done previously) he was 
not likely to seek or find solace in her com- 
pany, for the bitter mortifications he had 
undergone, ever since the day of the uninten- 
tional betrayal of his feelings to Diana. 

His inability too to 'wind himself up' for 
any length of time, to the degree of cheerfulness 
necessary for taking part in society, inclined 
him to draw bask from it in disgust, save 
when the opportunity of a downright revel, 
afforded him hopes of stunning himself amid 
the din of noisy pleasure. It followed, there- 
fore, that, in spite of his occasionally aroused 
pride, and his frequent resolutions to break his 
fetters, he relapsed again and again into the 
thraldom which he yet held to be a stain to his 
manhood ; and day after day (though less regu- 
larly than before) he sat down at his brother's 
table, to meals seasoned with all the bitterness 
dealt, by the presence of a beloved but utterly 
cold and scornful being. 

He nevertheless adhered rigidly to the treaty 
he had entered into ; was never once alone 
with Diana, never sought to possess himself of 
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her ear, when a more numerous circle than 
the home quartett might have given the oppor- 
tunity; and, moreover, now that a greater 
influx of the Boscowens' friends into London, 
led to his sister-in-law and Miss Wynyard's be- 
ginning to receive evening invitations, he made 
no attempt to accompany them, to any one of 
the parties for which he would, the year before, 
have insisted on their obtaining him cards. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Edward doesn't dine here to-day, Julia, nor 
to-morrow neither," said Mr. Boscowen to his 
wife, " for I find by the hieroglyphics on this 
scrap of paper, that he has been summoned to 
Riddlesworth." 

" Then old Mr. DeverelTs dying at last, I 
suppose ! I wonder what he will have done for 
Edward ; but it's useless to calculate." 

" Quite useless" returned her husband, 
" and the more so as Mr. Deverell is not 
dying (this time at least), though it is to 
attend a funeral that Edward's presence is re- 
quired at Riddlesworth. Poor Mrs. Thomas 
Deverell (Caroline Holdsworth that was) is to 
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be buried there to-morrow in the family vault, 
where the child — the little heir that would 
have been — was buried also, some six months 
back." 

" Well, I suppose it is a sad grief to her 
parents, but when one considers the sort of life 
Tom Deverell led her, / can't but think, her 
death a mercy." 

" Tom Deverell is a proper good-for-nothing 
fellow ; but as to ' leading her a life/ it was 
not exactly that. The state of things in their 
household was very neatly described to 
Edward, by the under-gardener at Riddles- 
worth, who has lately left the estimable Tom's 
service. ' You see sir, he's used poor young 
Missis very bad, if shed only hnowed iV 
But she did not know it, and in her case as 
in many others, ignorance was bliss : I've no 
doubt she's sincerely regretted too; for I 
wouldn't give quite so much for his reversion 
,of Riddlesworth without her, as with her. 

" Of course it's a great point in his favour, 
that old * Granny ' has been used for these two 
years past, to look on the difficult question of the 
inheritance as settled, and Tom is the nearest 
male heir too, which is a great matter ; but 
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still it's not the same thing as it was, by a great 
deal. Granny will be for making a match 
between him and Mary Ashly now ; but then 
you see what Edward calls the ' prejudices of 
society ' would prevent that's being clenched 
at once ; and so many things may happen in a 
year's time— especially as Phoebe Dawson sticks 
to him like a leech. They've tried to buy her 
off two or three times before now ; but it 
wouldn't do : indeed her precious brother Kit, 
the under-game-keeper, once gave it out to an 
admiring audience in a beer-shop where he 
was ' very drunk on the premises/ ' that if the 
old Squire was so set on parting folks as had 
no mind to be parted, he ought to marry 
Phoebe himself/ 

" I wouldn't breathe it to Edward for the 
world, but I can't help thinking that if old 
Granny does but live a bit longer — long 
enough to look about him — and does not 
(according to Kit's advice) marry Phoebe 
himself, why, then, I do think Edward has 
not a bad chance of Biddlesworth after all" 

" That would be a great comfort to Aunt 
Mary, and to me, I confess ; only it will be 
such a long time first. I've been hearing 
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these three years ' what a slight thing would 
kill Mr. Devereiy but I am convinced that 
old man will see us all out ; kept in cotton as 
he is, never doing a thing that can hurt or 
annoy him, scarcely allowed to hear of what's 
unpleasant, and never contradicted ! " 

" That last I'll venture to say he is, and 
plentifully too, when Edward's down with him. 
Perhaps he likes it for a change," said James 
Boscowen, laughing. 

"But," added he, "though there was a 
Deverell in the last century who lived to 
ninety-three, I gather from Edward's account 
that Granny is much altered of late, and 
that in spite of all the care that is taken of 
him (and that he takes of himself too), we 
shall hear one of these days, of his having just 
4 died out ' without the occurrence of even a 
i slight thing ' to help him out of the world." 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Boscowen, " Edward 
certainly spoke as if a great change had come 
over him." 

"I wonder what has come over Edward 
himself," said James Boscowen, after musing 
for a few seconds. "You say it is not so, 
but it's my notion you will see in the end that 
I was right, and that he is thinking of Di." 
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"I see very plainly that they have quar- 
relled," answered Mrs. Boscowen, to whom 
Edward's admission that he had touched on 
the Aylmer chapter to her sister, accounted 
sufficiently for any amount of offence taken ; 
"but it does not follow from that that he 
should be in love with her. He teazes and 
worries her at times to a degree that would 
rex a saint, and my wonder is how Di. has 
had patience with his ways so long." 

"He may have teazed her, I dare say/' 
replied her husband, " but he has grown inof- 
fensive enough now; why, they hardly ex- 
change words! And though he does not 
precisely say 'Miss Wynyard' to her, he 
avoids calling her by her name, and they both 
stick to 'you-ing' each other in what little 
communication they have. 

" I should have said there must have been 
some downright i blow-up ' between them, if it 
were not for his keeping on here in London, 
which he would hardly do if there had ; as it 
is, I wonder at his dining here as often as he 
does, and — but for its looking rather inhospi- 
table, and its being his affair, not mine, after 
all — I should have said as much to him. 
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" I can't understand his coming here to be 
used as he is ! Did you see how Di. twitched 
her flounces out of the way last night, as she 
was leaving the dining-room, for fear they 
might touch the tip of his boot? No — 
you couldn't for you were on before — but 
/«,.!. di/ m7 *. brother, . I* 
less of a physiognomist than I take myself 
to be. It was all I could do not to ask him 
how he could put himself in the way of such 
treatment; but if a man has a mind to be 
used like a dog, why he may." 

"Indeed," said Mrs, Boscowen, "I can't 
fancy DL's doing that intentionally, and I feel 
convinced it's not the serious business you 
suppose, but just a € tiff' that will blow over," 

"Well, it may," returned he; "you are 
likely to know best; and if — if — if he had 
been giving her impressions that he has not 
acted up to — you understand — I should quite 
comprehend her, only I don't think him likely 
to do that sort of thing." 

"He certainly has not done it by her" 
answered his wife, smiling inwardly at his 
perfect ignorance of the true culprit ; " but I 
wish he would keep down at Biddlesworth, or 
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go to Waterdown, or anywhere, till this 
ridiculous feud of theirs is blown over," 

" He is more unsettled than ever just now," 
observed James Boscowen, after a pause ; " but 
perhaps that's only what is to be expected: 
for — putting aside my interpretation of things 
with regard to Di. — there is so much doubt 
and uncertainty and present suspense, brought 
upon him by the notion that old Deverell may 
hop off the perch any day, when it did look a 
little while ago, as if he would keep sitting on 
it for ever. So, for all I keep on telling him,: 
that he ought always to act with a view to the 
possibility of having to depend on himself, I 
can't — everything]considered — wonder so much 
at his state of restless idleness. 

" And then, too, though he says nothing, he 
wouldn't be human if he had not taken to 
speculating a little on the changes Tom 
DeverelTs proceedings may bring about. He 
is a strange being in many ways ; and though 
he nearly frightened me out of my wits a 
while back, by propounding to me his intention 
of adding a wife to the live stock with which 
he purposed to embark for Australia, I do 
think, if he would set about it rationally, a 
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wife here in England might be the making of 
him ; and — supposing Riddlesworth in prospect 
— he would be thought a good match for most 
folks." 

" Tes, supposing," replied Mrs. Boscowen, 
" but, seriously, I hardly expect such a piece of 
good luck to happen/' 

"Well," answered her husband, "I think 
he can't but have his mother's fortune at least ; 
and in my opinion, though Di. might certainly 
do better, yet she might do worse than take 
Edward, with or without Riddlesworth." 

" Of course she might : but I don't think it's 
made out that he wants to have her," replied 
Mrs. Boscowen. 

" I must confess he's not going the right 
way about it if he does," rejoined her husband 
" but there is no great use speculating on con- 
cerns of the kind, till one can see what they turn 
into ; and though I am provoked to look on at 
the part he plays, it is my principle, that in- 
terference with young people's affairs generally 
does more harm than good." 

No more was said on the subject; but 
though Mrs. Boscowen had continued to assert 
her belief in her brother-in-law's insensibility 
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to her sister's charms, she was yet so far moved 
by her husband's settled feeling on the matter, 
as to ask Diana that very evening, as they 
were proceeding together to an amateur 
musical party (to which James Boscowen had 
begged off attending them), " whether there 
could be anything in his fancy respecting the 
cause of Edward's ill-humour ? or whether the 
coolness between them had originated in mere 
trifles — perhaps in some unseasonable curiosity 
on his part ? " 

Had there been light enough for Mrs. Bos- 
cowen to see, she must have perceived the 
agitation which this question produced, and 
having perceived it, she would have doubtless 
put others, which might have been past the 
power of woman to parry on a sudden ; but the 
darkness effectually covered both Diana's 
features, and the start she gave at being thus 
addressed; and when her answer came, and 
she admitted that "Edward had asked her 
questions which most people would consider 
presuming," there was no more embarrassment 
in her tone than could (according to her 
sister's pre-conceived opinions), be fully ac 
counted for. 
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James was mistaken, she was sure ; Diana's 
reply, and her unwillingness to say more than 
was absolutely necessary on the subject, tallied 
exactly with what Edward had himself given 
her to understand ; he had touched on a point 
too tender to bear handling ; she had resented 
it, and the offence taken on both sides could 
hardly be expected to blow over, till his leaving 
town for some time should make a break, and 
enable each to ' forgive and forget. 9 

" I would give something," said she aloud 
" for Edward to get a country invitation at- 
tractive enough to keep him away for a while 
(he'll be back from Riddlesworth the day after 
to-morrow) ! I am convinced he only stays on 
here out of pure laziness, and inability to make 
up his mind where to go to 1 He looks 
deplorably too ; I only wish I could persuade 
him that the smoky air disagrees with him, as 
I dare say it does." 

Diana echoed her sister's wish; but op- 
pressed as she was both by the desire of giving 
vent to the new torment that had beset her, 
and by the painful sense of acting a part, and 
making, as it were, a false confidence to Julia, 
she could not say any more. 
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She felt at that moment as if the utterance 
of another word must bring on a confession of 
the true state of things ; and independently of 
her being upon honour not to betray Edward, 
as long as he himself adhered to their treaty in 
letter and in spirit, she was, in her reason, con- 
vinced that silence was in every point of 
view expedient. 

The discovery of his marriage was sure in 
itself to excite anger and displeasure enough ; 
but how would those feelings be aggravated if 
James and Julia learnt, at one and the same 
time, that he had already repented the ill- 
judged union he had contracted, and not only 
that, but that his principles and sense of duty 
sat so lightly on him, as not to have hindered 
his cherishing a lawless passion for herself ! 

Her heart swelled with grief as she thought 
over these things, and bewailed the fatal 
necessity which forced her to abhor the pre- 
sence of her* childhood's companion. There 
was mingled with her sorrow a feeling of 
horror ; — noways blunted as yet by the de- 
gree of compulsory intercourse she had had 
to maintain with him, but not strong enough 
entirely to swallow up her pity for one so 
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wretched, her fears for one so misguided and 
undisciplined as was Edward Boscowen. 
Thoroughly to hate him was not in her na- 
ture ; but every thought — every remembrance 
—connected with him was now poisoned ! 

That they should be so poisoned, was an 
affliction she felt in proportion to the attach- 
ment he had once inspired her with — to the 
affectionate recollection of happy days and 
hours passed together during more than the 
half of her existence ; and that she should be 
compelled herself to desire his absence for 
any cause so hateful as that which now divided 
them, had never entered into her brain to 
conceive, up to the very moment when his se- 
cret had escaped his lips. 

Had she no reproach to make herself, for 
her manner of dealing with so wayward a 
being? 

She thought not, she hoped not ; but her 
mind grew so painfully bewildered, whenever 
it recurred to the discovery she had lately 
made of his feelings and motives, that she 
shrank from all endeavours to investigate 
their origin and duration, as from a frightful 
mystery she sought not to penetrate. 
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Had it been revealed by a kind of prophetic 
spirit to Aylmer? — or rather, had its actual 
existence been more lately made known to him, 
by tokens, to which her knowledge of his mar- 
riage could alone have rendered her blind ? 
She knew not ; but the thought carried her 
on a great way from Edward and his fickle 
impulses ; and she was soon totally absorbed 
in reflections which pointed out to her, more 
and more plainly, the handles for suspicion 
which Boscowen's conduct had over and over 
again afforded to his rival. 

It had appeared to her, that the last two 
or three times she had met the latter — since 
her quarrel with Edward, and, consequently, 
unattended by him-— there had been a per- 
ceptible thawing in the cold stiffness of his 
manner to herself, which she had observed at 
their previous chance meetings in London. 

Whether it were that Aylmer was gra- 
dually forgetting the Sandalford dialogue— or 
that he had grown more used to see and ad- 
dress her to whom he had once spoken in so 
singularly unreserved a strain — or finally that 
his no longer seeing Boscowen in her com* 
pany, left him more free to follow his impulses 
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without being reminded of the reasons why he 
ought — according to his system — strenuously 
to resist them, it was impossible to determine. 

If the last conjecture were correct, it would 
soon be proved so, by his gradually profiting 
by all occasions of meeting and speaking to 
her, in proportion as he should perceive that 
her attention and thoughts were unoccupied 
by another ; and, as if to flatter her into this 
belief at once, it so happened that, on reach* 
ing the house whither she and her sister were 
bound, the first person she saw — though at 
the farthest end of the room — was neither 
more nor less than Clement Aylmer. 

Nearer her were her cousin Frank Crosby, 
now no longer ' passing through London,' but 
stationary (for the time, at least), and with 
him were two or three young men, connected 
with some of the Boscowens' country neigh* 
bours ; so that both the sisters were speedily 
engaged in conversation. 

Aylmer, meantime, as if attracted by the 
power of some invisible magnet, was gradu- 
ally, though slowly, approaching the place 
where they stood; and when he at last 
reached it, his greetings to the ladies only 
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proved a momentary interruption to a series 
of questions Crosby was putting to Diana, as 
to " why she did not ride ? — and how it was 
she had not been on horseback once since she 
had been in town ?" 

" Because," said she, " I have no horse 
this winter." 

"How have you managed that? — you had 
a little beauty in the autumn ?" 

"So I had, and I hope to have it again 
when we go back to Waterdown j but the last 
time I rode, the little beauty contrived— or I 
contrived it for her — to be damaged in some 
way, that made her useless for the time being, 
and it was pronounced by the learned, that 
though sure to get well with care by the 
spring, I must give up all idea of riding her 
through the winter ; so, not liking the only 
horse James could spare me, I just take pa- 
tience, and do without, for the present." 

" It's a great bore, though," said Crosby ; 
" I had reckoned on your making one of us 
every day ; and, between James and Edward, 
I should have thought you might have been 
mounted." 

"Is Boscowen — Edward, I mean — still in 
town ?" asked Aylmer of Mrs. Boscowen. 
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" Why, he is, and he is not," she replied ; 
u at least, he is to be back the day after to. 
morrow; though he grumbles at everything, 
and says every day that he is going — I can't 
conceive why he should stay ! " 

"I suppose he has his reasons, public or 
private," observed Crosby ; " shouldn't you 
think so, Aylmer?" 

" People generally have," returned Aylmer, 
drily. "I met him the other day; but he 
appeared to me then so disgusted with Lon- 
don, and all that is in it, that I expected to 
hear he was either in a hermitage or leaping 
fences by this time." 

" But since he is not," said Crosby, address- 
ing Diana, " why don't you get the use of one 
of those half-dozen horses he's growling at 
having no work for ? There's a little bay of 
his would suit you down to the ground ; and I 
think you have ridden it. Why don't you 
make him lend it you now? I'm sure he 
would!" 

" I dare say," replied she; "but I don't like 
riding other people's horses; no matter how 
intimate the friends they belong to, you never 
know what may happen, or what scrape you 
may get into." 
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" I'd back your riding against the chance of 
any scrapes in that line ! " cried he ; " though 
to be sure there are others, that may be as bad 
as breaking a pet hunter's knees." 

The concluding sentence was muttered, but 
quite audible to Diana, and, she fancied, to 
Aylmer too, for she perceived a momentary in- 
attention on his part to what her sister was 
saying to him. 

" All I know is," continued Crosby, " that 
Edward's devilish lucky to have all those 
animals of his kept for him by old Deverell ; I 
wish I had the half of them on the same terms! 
and then shouldn't I mount you, whether you 
would or no, Miss Di.?" 

"Thank you, Frank, for your kind inten* 
tions, but I have no more wish to do mischief 
to your property than to Edward's." 

" Oh, no, of course not ; every one's exactly 
the same," observed he ironically ; " what 
pretty, proper speeches you're getting to make, 
Di. But be that as it may, neither the hunters, 
nor any of old DeverelTs gifts and favours, 
seem to afford Master Edward Boscowen the 
least grain of satisfaction just now ; he can't, 
or won't enjoy himself, does nothing but 
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croak and snarl, and perform the part of wet 
blanket to admiration ; to be sure it's rather 
a comfort for a poor fellow who has nobody 
to pay his debts for him, to see the sort of 
thing I" 

" That is one way of getting good out of 
evil," remarked Aylmer, in a pause of his con- 
versation with Mrs. Boscowen. 

" What I always endeavour to do," replied 
Crosby ; who immediately began whispering to 
his cousin, " that he had never known such a 
fellow as Aylmer, for hearing one conversation 
while he was carrying on another. Now, you 
see, he has heard all the stuff I've been talking 
to you, just as if he hadn't got Julia on the 
other side going on at the rate of nineteen to 
the dozen ! 

" To be sure, as he generally takes listener's 
part himself, it's the less wonderful; yet if 
you observe, he always chimes in correctly to 
what is said by the one it's his duty to attend 
to. He's certainly clever in some ways." 

Miss Wynyard was just then asked by one 
of the young ladies of the, house "If she would 
not like a seat? — there were several vacant 
not far off — and more in the centre of the 
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room she would be better situated to hear 
Miss Lister, who was just sitting down to 
sing. 

She allowed herself to be led away to this 
1 preferable situation/ whither she was not 
followed by her cousin, whose musical admira- 
tions were confined in their range, and pro- 
portioned to the personal attractions of the 
performers. 

He presently glided back into the group 
which beset the door-way ; but she saw from 
her place (by the side of a lady with whom 
she was slightly acquainted) that Aylmer was 
still near her sister, talking, as well as listen- 
ing, with an air of ease, and for a length of 
time, which surprised her ; as — though Julia 
had fairly kept her word, in always showing 
him courtesy — this was the first time, that 
winter, that the two had appeared well pleased 
enough with each other's company, to prolong 
their interchange of speech so much beyond 
what any necessity of good manners required. 

Presently, a movement among the company 
hid the pair she was watching, nor did she 
catch sight of either again for some time; but, 
later in the evening, she rejoined her sister, 
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who, no longer attended by Aylmer, was busy 
administering reproofs to the unabashed Frank 
Crosby, both on the score of general inquisi- 
tiveness, and impertinent curiosity on some 
particular subject. 

" It's very absurd," was his remark u as 
well as very unfriendly, to make mysteries 
of the simplest things to one's own near rela- 
tions.^ 

A clatter of plates on the refreshment-table 
hindered Mrs. Boscowen's reply from reaching 
Diana; and before the noise had well sub- 
sided, her attention was withdrawn from her 
sister and cousin by the sound of Aylmer's 
voice, asking, " if she thought Crosby likely 
to be benefited by what he was receiving ? " 

She was startled at finding him so near (he 
was close behind her), and it was not without 
a pause of self-recollection, that she was able 
to answer "that she feared he was incorrigible ; 
at least, he had acquired such a habit of 
' setting traps for secrets,' as he called it, and 
of supposing that there always must be some 
secret to be ' trapped,' that Julia's words were 
likely to be wasted." 

" James always says," continued she, " that 
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Frank's curiosity will get him into a scrape at 
last." 

" Curiosity is an unpopular fault," replied 
Aylmer ; " it is unpopular, and ill-mannered, 
which is worse ; yet, it may be sometimes very 
venial ; do not you think so ? and, in spite 
of the common opinion, it is not necessarily 
combined either with general indiscretion nor 
with pettiness of mind." 

" Perhaps not always," said Diana. 

" Oh, you are not to suppose I am taking 
up the cudgels for Crosby ! — he may fight his 
own battles," returned Aylmer. " I am only 
asserting the plain fact, that curiosity, when 
directed to what is worthy to excite interest, 
and aroused by a sufficient cause, is no petty 
passion — no incentive to gossip or imperti- 
nence/' 

" You are giving the name of curiosity, to 
what is usually called strong interest." 

" No, not exactly ; interest may subsist 
without any attendant desire of knowledge. 
Now the fever — the torture — of the curiosity 
I am speaking of, consists in the ungratified 
desire for some knowledge withheld from 
one." 
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" You confess very freely to a feeling most 
men deny/' 

" Each man must speak for himself/' re- 
joined Aylmer ; " those who know, or think 
they know, ail they care about, may deny the 
passion. / am very curious." 

" What would Julia say to such an admis- 
sion ? " asked Diana, smiling. 

" She would say, if she has any justice in 
her, that I have ample excuse — nay, that 
I should hardly be flesh and blood, were I not 
at this present moment pierced-goaded- 
into a state of curiosity I can neither satisfy 
nor overcome." 

" I have heard it said," observed Diana, 
" that most mysteries can be fathomed, where 
a strong wish exists to penetrate them." 

" Yes ; but you don't consider that it may 
occur to one, even in one's greatest eagerness 
after the true interpretation of various sym- 
bols, that one might not be the better off for 
having eaten of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil in one's own particular case, 
any more than for the part one necessarily 
takes, in the consequence of its having been 
originally tasted. One may fear, as well as 
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desire, the gratification of some wishes, how- 
ever intense — aye, the more so from their 
intensity." 

" I am too much in the dark to know 
whether to recommend you patience or in- 
quiry," was all she could say in reply to this 
somewhat enigmatical speech. 

" I was not presuming to ask advice," said 
he, rather stiffly ; " and the less so from my 
consciousness, that it is nearly impossible any 
one should advise so fidgetty an individual as 
myself, even under far more plain-sailing cir- 
cumstances than those, that have put me into 
a state of mind not unlike that which proved 
so fatal to the Mrs. Bluebeards." 

The turn given by these concluding words 
to what had a moment ago seemed so serious, 
struck Diana disagreeably, nor could she be 
immediately ready with the sort of answer 
that should match the tone of what had been 
last said. At least, before any such had 
occurred to her, Frank Crosby brushed by as 
fast as a tolerably dense crowd would let him, 
saying hurriedly to Aylmer, as he passed — 

"They won't give me chapter and verse, 
but I am sure of my bet ; tell Peyton so, if 
you see him." 
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"What is Frank's bet? — what is it about ? 
/ have got a fit of curiosity now ! " 

" It is," replied Aylmer, " a very stupid — I 
might call it a very impertinent— bet between 
your cousin and George Peyton. I am hardly 
at liberty to explain farther without leave 
from the high contracting parties, as I had 
the honour of being witness to it, and of 
holding their stake ; but," continued he, with 
a half-suppressed smile, " I dare say Crosby 
will tell you if you ask him." 

"Which I certainly shall, the very first 
opportunity, for I will not make any attempt 
on your discretion, Mr. Aylmer, but will try 
and bear my curiosity patiently." 

" When it is gratified, may I hope that you 
will tell me?" asked he, submissively. 

"Yes— but, no! Why should I? You 
know it already ! " 

"I wish to know whether Crosby can, 
under any circumstances, keep his own 
counsel— wish, perhaps, to learn a few other 
things therewith connected. You know, I 
confess to being curious." 

" Yes ; but I had understood you to be so 
on some one point of great interest ; now I am 
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afraid this looks like a very general desire for 
useless knowledge." 

"Useless! far from it; nothing would be 
more useful to me than some deductions I 
might draw, for, though I can't expect you to 
understand how — the information I hope to get, 
bears, or may bear, upon that main object of 
my most eager, most painful curiosity." 

" Well, I don't promise," replied she ; " per- 
haps I may tell you, but don't rely upon it. 
Besides, Frank may take a discreet fit on pur* 
pose to tease me, as he has often taken a 
talkative one for the same kind end." 

"Then he has told you things you would 
have dispensed with learning, has he ? " asked 
Aylmer, in the quick sharp manner in which 
he had on one or two other occasions fastened 
upon her words, and in a tone which con- 
trasted strongly with those in which his fore- 
going remarks had been made. 

"You can hardly have seen so much of 
my cousin," answered she quietly, " without 
noticing how fond he is of doing so ; or is he 
too much in awe of you, to treat you to the 
sort of tricks he thinks himself licensed to {day 
his cousins ? " 
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"I don't know about awe," said he, re- 
suming his usual demeanour; " I should doubt 
my inspiring him with any such reverential 
feeling; but hitherto, when I have benefited 
by his indiscretions, it has been generally to 
learn what I wished of all things in the world 
to hear — to believe; — whether he is good 
authority on those points is another question ; 
and thereupon I am, as usual, curious." 

As he pronounced this last word, a gentle- 
man said to Miss Wynyard, " That Mrs. 
Boscowen was looking for her, he believed, 
with the intent of carrying her off imme- 
diately ;" and in a few moments she rejoined 
Julia, who, though unseen, was close at hand, 
being in fact only separated from her sister 
by two or three closely-ranged young ladies, and 
a chaperon of rather considerable dimensions. 

As Aylmer accompanied Mrs. Boscowen and 
Diana down stairs, he told the latter that 
whenever she let him know the result of her 
intended question to Frank Crosby, he would 
tell her, if she cared to hear it, the subject of 
his own devouring curiosity. 

" Not," said he, " that you have ever caught 
enough of the infection to ask." 
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" Perhaps because I am too well convinced 
of your impenetrable discretion/' answered she 
as they parted ; and a moment afterwards she 
found herself, once more, t$te-a-t$te with her 
sister in the carriage. 

The two were silent for about a minute, 
when Mrs. Boscowen exclaimed in the tone of 
one perfectly unable to contain herself, 

" Well, I confess that man is puzzling even 
at this time of day ! — and if it were the case 
that he has been so silly as to fancy there was 
something between you and Edward — why, he 
must be an unutterable goose — but he need not 
be what I have been thinking and calling him 
this year past. The difficulty is to imagine 
how so sensible a man can be so absurd ; yet, 
putting together the things he has said to- 
night, and Frank's tiresome folly about the 
bet, I begin to think it just possible you may 
have been right in your supposition ; though 
I am angry with myself for allowing so much, 
for fear of misleading you." 

"Oh, Julia, what is it about the bet? I 
couldn't get it explained to me." 

"No, Aylmer thought it an awkward 
chapter to come on, I suppose. But I must 
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begin by going back to what he was saying to 
me at first, or rather to what he got me to say 
to him. For — I don't know how it was — I 
quite forget what he set out with, but I found 
myself telling him, as I might have told any 
one else, how provokingly Edward has been 
going on, grumbling at being in town, yet not 
choosing to take himself into the country, and 
all the rest of it; and then I perceived that he 
was watching to see if my account agreed with 
some things Frank has been telling him ; and he 
wound up by saying outright that Crosby 
would have it, * Edward's ill-humour was 
caused by your having refused him,' adding, 
that perhaps Frank was rather interested in 
taking that view of the matter. 

" What was the nature of the interest he 
did not condescend to inform me ; but I was 
not long left in the dark, for as soon as I got 
hold of Frank he told me plainly that he had 
laid George Peyton — I am afraid to say how 
much — at the Mostyns' concert in the autumn, 
that you would be neither married nor engaged 
to Edward by Easter; he is sure you will 
never be either, only before he claims his due, 
he must give something that will be accepted 
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as proof by their solemn stake-holder, and 
therefore he (Frank) enquired of me as coolly 
as possible, when the proposal was made, and 
'why Edward has not-^-according to the 
approved custom of refused gentlemen — started 
off for Paris, or Jerusalem, or Jericho V 

" I answered the plain truth that there had 
been neither proposal nor refusal ; whereupon 
that polite relation of ours, as good as told me he 
didn't believe me, asking how I accounted for 
Edward's dumps, and your looking so queer if 
one speaks of him ? and the result was that we 
very nearly had a quarrel ; at least 1 told him 
my mind pretty freely, and he as freely told me I 
used him very ill, in keeping back the one 
word that would win him his bet. i I see ex- 
actly how it is,' he said ; * Di. won't have him, 
and that's enough for me and my wager, but I 
want to make them own that at once, without 
their sitting weighing circumstantial evidence 
about it till doomsday.' 

" Now, is it not a strange fancy, that all 
these men, and James too, have taken up? 
As far as my husband is concerned, it is not so 
surprising, and I am glad of it, as he must 
otherwise have found out why you and Edward 
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quarrelled, which would have led to endless 
disagreeables. But what can have put it 
into the heads of the others ?" 

" I have known for some time that the notion 
had got about/' said Diana, " though it ap- 
peared to me as absurd and incredible when 
I first heard of it, as it now does to you." 

" Suppose there were anything in it !" cried 
Julia, after a pause; but, as no reply was 
made, she soon threw herself back in the car- 
riage, amusing herself all the way home with 
silent calculations on Tom DeverelTs and Ed- 
ward Boscowen's comparative chances of Bid- 
dlesworth, intermingled with considerations on 
the fitness, or unfitness, of asking Aylmer to 
dinner at long last. 

The more pleased Diana was, at finding that 
her sister could so far relax from the severity 
of her former opinions, as to see some possi- 
bility of palliation for Aylmer' s conduct, the 
more she was pained by — and the more she 
felt herself, as it were, in the wrong for — the 
sort of half-dissembling answers she felt obliged 
to return, to all Julia's questionings and won- 
derings about Edward. 

There was no help for it, however ; but, as 
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she lay awake, pondering over the sayings and 
doings of that evening, she detected herself— 
not without a certain self-reproach — in so 
eager and interested a wish for poor old Mr. 
DeverelTs speedy release from the cares of this 
life, as few would have thought possible in one 
who was to benefit by no single shilling of his 
property. Her prospects did not the less hang 
upon his decease ; for, on that event's occur* 
rence, Edward must speak; and when he 
spoke, Ay liner's 'curiosity' would be gratified. 
That this curiosity of his was matter of real 
existence, she was now convinced, and under- 
stood, rather better than she had done, how it 
might have been excited. There was nothing 
new in the kind of language— ^half-serious, 
half-fantastic — which he had employed in 
conversing with her that night ; he had often 
used a style not unlike it the year before, 
when he had seemed once and again to approach 
as near to a confession of feelings and mo- 
tives, as he could do without actually making 
it, and had then suddenly turned the whole 
jet of his discourse into some very matter-of- 
fact, or very etherial channel, leaving her 
ignorant as to whether she should look on his 
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eager advance towards handling the most per- 
sonal and interesting topics, or his abrupt 
recoil from them, as most betokening his real 
purpose. 

But this year he had never before entered 
upon such ground ; and, as his doing so that 
night was subsequent to his obtaining from her 
sister a confirmation of Frank Crosby's accounts 
of Edward's 'crossness, melancholy, and un- 
accountableness,' she could not helping inclin- 
ing to the belief that he was beginning at last 
to perceive his delusion, which she could not, 
however, hope to see fully dissipated till the 
knot of many difficulties should be cut by 
Edward's declaring his marriage. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Ich trage im Herzen viel Schlangen, 
Und dich, geliebte mein !" 

LlEDEB VON HbDCEICH HbDCE. 



Edward Boscowen returned from Kiddlesworth 
one day — but only one — later than he had 
been expected ; after which he re-appeared in 
Eaton Place much in the same manner and in 
the same mood, as he had existed in ever since 
he had betrayed himself to Diana. 

Some days had passed away in the usual 
routine, when, one morning Mrs. Boscowen 
informed her sister that she expected Mrs. 
West, and some of her children, to luncheon ; 
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adding that she had told Edward so the even- 
ing before, and that he had expressed his 
intention of coming to meet his sister. 

It struck Diana that this would be the first 
time, for a good while, since he had shown 
himself in the house earlier than five or six 
o'clock ; but it also occurred to her that the 
period was now arriving when, by his own 
admission, he would be able to hasten his 
departure from London, without exposing him- 
self to inconvenient remarks or investigations. 
Would he recollect this ?— or should she have 
the unpleasant task of reminding him ? But 
she was interrupted in her reflections upon 
how it would — according to the latter suppo- 
sition — become her to act, by Mrs. Boscowen's 
expressing her wonder as to what James could 
possibly have said to Frank Crosby, which the 
said Frank had taken as proof positive — that 
Edward had proposed to Di., and been 
refused. 

"James doesn't think that, whatever else 
he thinks," continued she ; " and if he did, he 
would never intentionally make a confidant of 
that 'impudent little cock-sparrow,' as he 
always denominates him. But he may have 
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said, in his most provoked tone, that he 
'can't conceive what keeps his brother .in 
London, when he can do nothing in it but 
grumble and look as black as November ;' 
and that rattle-brained creature, Frank, has 
given his chance words the interpretation that 
suited his fancy and his bet. I should like to 
ask James what he really did say ; but — one 
thing does lead on so to another — he might 
ask my opinion of your coolness with Edward, 
seeing I do not share his ; and then — no — it 
wouldn't do— I must give up the gratification 
of my curiosity, for the present at least ;" — 
and she relapsed into silence, which was not 
likely to be broken by Diana, who, taking up 
the thread of her late meditations, soon passed 
from thinking of Edward to Clara, and from 
Clara herself to the singular chance by which 
that secluded being had acquired a knowledge 
of the reports which connected her husband 
with her, without being once led to suspect, 
that she saw her rival, in the warmly-wel- 
comed guest to whom she poured out her 
heart. 

Since the painful scene with Edward, which 
had proved to her that Clara's jealousy was 
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founded on no delusion, she had gone over in 
her mind what had at first appeared to her so 
incredible, and she had been able by degrees 
to find the clue to the whole account given, 
though the circumstances had been exagger- 
ated and altered, between Clara's ignorance 
and her informer's inaccuracy. 

She remembered that Edward had once, in 
a short fit of musical enthusiasm, taken half-a- 
dozen lessons on the violin from a foreign per- 
former on that instrument ; and it moreover 
came back to her, that he had shown her this 
man at the Mostyns' concert, where he had 
gone up to his late master, and talked good- 
naturedly to him with her on his arm. 

It was quite possible that this musician 
might have seen them since together on 
various occasions; she knew he had taken 
part in one half-amateur, half-professional 
'soirSeJ to which Edward had accompanied 
her sister and herself early in the year ; and 
he might have seen them, not at the opera 
to be sure, seeing that was not yet open, but 
at a conjuring exhibition, given in one of the 
theatres, to which she had accompanied James 
Boscowen with her eldest nephew and niece, 
soon after they had all come to town. 
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She remembered that she had sat in front 
of the box with the children, while Edward, 
close behind her, had leaned forward the whole 
evening, talking incessantly, in a manner 
which might easily lead an already biassed 
looker-on, to believe them to be a pair of 
lovers. How fortunate, at least, that the re- 
tailer of these facts had either never had the 
curiosity to enquire her name, or that his 
foreign pronunciation had so garbled it, as to 
reach Clara in a thoroughly disguised state ! 

She trusted that a similar combination of 
fortunate chances, might prevent James Bos- 
cowen's guess at his brother's feelings from 
taking so much hold of his mind as to become 
a conviction, and that it might be hereafter 
viewed by himself, even as by his wife, in the 
light of one of those utterly-mistaken inter- 
pretations of inexplicable conduct, which are 
not unfrequently adopted for want of the 
knowledge of some main fact, that would have 
afforded the true key to the mystery. 

The necessity of answering some consider- 
ations of Mrs. Boscowen's, as to whether Helen 
was or was not likely to become a proficient 
on the pianoforte, stopped the progress of her 
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reflections, and she remained conversing 
quietly with her sister upon various indifferent 
topics, till the expected luncheon-party ar- 
rived. 

It was the first time that Mrs. West had 
come to her brother's house since her widow- 
hood, and there had been some difficulty in 
persuading her to make the effort. 

It followed that the Boscowen children 
were duly warned to make no noise in their 
aunt's presence, and recommended to chatter 
as little as they could help during dinner, lest 
it should be too much for Mrs. West's nerves. 
The invitation given, had been meant to break 
the ice of some habits of seclusion, which it 
was feared might be injudiciously prolonged ; 
and both James Boscowen and his wife had 
exerted themselves much to carry the point of 
its being accepted, while, at the same time, 
the whole family in Eaton Place looked for- 
ward to * Aunt West's ' coming to luncheon, 
ae to a sort of funereal ceremony, which, from 
the master of the house down to little Helen, 
they all devoutly wished to be ' well over.' 

Diana shared this feeling with the rest; 
and the more sensible she was of the gloom 
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likely to hang that day over a usually cheerful 
meal, the more surprised she was at Edward's 
having volunteered to assist at this unjoyous 
banquet, he being generally prone rather to 
avoid taking his share in any of the more 
wearisome duties of family civility, than wil- 
lingly to devote himself to the fulfilment of 
any such calls upon his patience. 

Whatever might be his motive on the 
present occasion, he appeared — and with sur- 
prising punctuality — almost at the same mo- 
ment with the Wests, whose party consisted 
of Mrs. West herself, three children of dif- 
ferent ages, and a Miss West, her sister-in- 
law. It had been judiciously arranged that 
luncheon should be announced almost instantly 
on their arrival, and every one was soon so 
busy in carving, eating, and serving their 
neighbours, that though little actual conversa- 
tion went on, neither were there any dead 
silences, nor painful efforts to talk on suitable 
subjects, aud the awfulness of the solemn 
meeting gradually diminished amid the un- 
ceasing clatter of plates, and knives and 
forks. 

Edward sat between two of the West 
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children, making himself so useful and agree- 
able in every way, that Diana, who had for a 
moment feared he might have joined the party 
in hopes to place himself by her side in the 
luncheon table scramble, now believed she had 
been over suspicious, and began to think he 
was simply doing a piece of duty, either out 
of whim, or to please Julia, with whom he had 
lately been at some pains to be on good 
terms. 

He did not once look towards her during 
luncheon ; and when every one had risen 
from table, he continued among his nephews 
and nieces, who played in the back drawing* 
room, while their elders established themselves 
in the front one. James Boscowen was pre- 
sently engaged in a grave conversation on 
business with his sister ; his wife took on her- 
self the entertainment of Miss West, and 
Diana, looking, from the window-seat she 
occupied, at the children's gambols in the 
adjoining apartment, wondered how long their 
uncle would keep up his part of master of the 
revels among them, without either getting out 
of temper himself, or causing some outcry 

n2 
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among the little people, which would disturb 
the serious conferences going on nearer her. 

The group of cousins was, however, shortly 
set going at a regular game, in which they could 
proceed independently ; and no sooner were 
they thus employed, than Edward retreated 
from among them, and placed himself — but as 
if still watching them — beside Diana. 

He stood silent for above a minute ; then 
turned abruptly to her, saying in a constrained, 
timid manner, as he took a small envelope out 
of his waistcoat-pocket — 

" I could not refuse to bring you this ; and 
though, perhaps, you'll say I ought to have 
thrown it away in the street and said I had 
dropped it, I have even brought it, for a 
quiet life and to get rid of it. Don't open it 
before them all, but when you have seen 
what's inside, do just say something to me 
that I can repeat, so as to give a decent ac- 
count of myself!" 

" What is it?" asked she, much puzzled by 
his words. 

" It is . Oh I no one's looking now, 

and there it is, open for you. Nothing worth 
all this fuss, as you will see." 
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As he spoke he tore open the envelope, and 
putinto Diana's handadiminutivepiece of folded 
silver paper, on undoing which she saw a won- 
derfully small curl literally of flaxen hair, tied 
into shape with a bit of blue sewing-silk. 

" It's your child's hair, I suppose," said 
Diana. 

"Yes, if you may call an atom of white 
fluff hair ; but Clara cut it off the back of his 
head, (or the nape of his neck, rather, as it 
seemed to me) yesterday, and tormented me 
till I promised to bring it to you, because she 
fancies you admired him, and it." 

" It was no fancy ; and the curl is very 
soft and pretty; tell Clara I think so; and 
tell her in my name how much obliged to her 
I am for it." 

" Thank you ; i soft and pretty, and so 
much obliged for it/ I'll remember my lesson, 
and repeat it correctly. It is soft," he added, 
laying his finger on the miniature lock ; " as 
to pretty, I have no business to judge, it 
being the precise match in quantity and co- 
lour— or lack of colour — to a curl poor Aunt 
Mary is goose enough to treasure up, and keep 
in a locket to this day !" 
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" Don't look horrified/' continued he, notic- 
ing the shade of sadness which passed over 
her face. " This is not hair of mine, as I 
suspect you are fancying — at least, no farther 
so than that it's my son's. The touch of it 
won't poison you ! — he's harmless enough as 
yet !" 

" I had no such fancy, Edward." 

" Then, why are you looking such unutter- 
able things ?" asked he, sharply, but still in 
the same under tone in which he had begun 
the conversation. 

" I did not know how I looked ; but many 
things went through my mind at the moment, 
and made me feel sorrowful." 

" Sorrowful !" repeated he — " who is not 
sorrowful? — doomed to sorrow! — and yet you 
women rear us up, with as much care and 
solicitude as if we were ever likely to have 
cause to thank you ! What has my life been 
worth ? I suppose it seemed valuable to my 
aunt, in the days when she snipped a bit of 
down off the nape of my neck to make a relic 
of! They might as well have snipped my 
head off while they were about it ! I thought 
as much with regard to my successor, when I 
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saw his curls being so carefully shorn. If I 
had snatched him up and put an end to him, 
I should have been thought a monster, and 
been hanged for murder, but I should have 
done him the best turn in my power." 

"You don't know how it afflicts me, 
Edward, so hear you speak so." 

" No," replied he, bitterly, " 1 did not 
know ; I did not think anything I did or said 
could disturb your equanimity. But the true 
sense of what I was saying is, that one has 
enough of one's own miseries, without the ex- 
pectation of seeing them renewed, in some 
shape or other, in what belongs to one — as 
one is pretty sure to do, the same blood carry- 
ing the same fate with it. I sincerely wish 
that neither I nor the poor brat existed ; but 
since we are both in this weary world, I must 
confess he has his use, inasmuch as I don't 
know what would become of his mother with- 
out him." 

At this moment, two of the children came 
rushing up to Diana, eager to refer something 
to her decision; at their approach she me- 
chanically folded up the hair in its paper, and 
slipped the packet into her bosom just in time 
for it to escape their observation. 
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Edward betook himself into the back draw- 
ing-room, while the case was being settled, 
but not without having noticed, with an in- 
describable sense of pleasure, into what nest 
his present — as he now chose to regard 
Clara's offering — was thrust in the hurry of 
the moment. 

His utmost hope was, that of winning her 
back to something not far removed from that 
state of freedom and friendship, in which he 
had lived with her till within the last few 
weeks, and to his diseased imagination every 
circumstance — even the most trifling — which 
occasioned a mental or physical contact be- 
tween Diana Wynyard and himself, or any- 
thing belonging to him (except his wife), 
conveyed a vague but keen feeling of delight ; 
and he was possessed, too, by a sort of super- 
stition, which persuaded him that the more 
often he could bring about such contacts, the 
stronger was his chance of regaining a portion, 
at least, of what he had lost. How long he 
could have patiently endured a return to the 
old state of things, had such been attempted, 
was a question he did not ask himself. 

Something rather softened in Diana's look 
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and manner, just now, had cast a gleam of 
tremulous hope into his clouded mind, and the 
sight of the end of the roll of paper, peeping 
from under her gown, thrilled him with such joy 
as had not shot through him for many a day, 
while he felt encouraged — as by a good omen 
— to expect yet more, because his child's lock 
was allowed such an asylum, and it was Diana's 
apparent intention to keep and conceal it. 

Thus inspirited, he again took up his stand 
by the window (as soon as his two nieces had 
left Miss Wynyard to return to their plays) and 
addressed her— not, indeed, in a manner en- 
tirely free from a sort of hurried embarrass- 
ment, but far less shy and forced than when 
he began before. 

u Diana," said he, in a low voice — but not 
so low as to attract attention, should any 
pause occur in Mrs. Boscowen's and Miss 
West's conversation — " you have, I dare say, 
been thinking me remiss in not (by this time, 
at least) declaring myself tired of London, and 
thereupon disappearing from your eyes. Per- 
haps you have Ln considering with yourself, 
how you might most appropriately remind me of 
my breach of the implied part of our treaty." 
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He had guessed rightly ; but Miss Wynyard 
only answered by a bend of the head ; and he 
continued — 

" I had not forgotten — still less had I pur- 
posely neglected— one of the main conditions 
upon which my enemy consented to refrain 
from taking the fullest vengeance in a con- 
queror's power. But unforeseen obstacles have 
arisen ; and I think it possible that I might 
be hereafter blamed, for not giving the arbi- 
tress of my fate the option of showing yet 
further mercy — or— of relentlessly exacting 
the whole penalty. Shall I explain further ? " 

" Certainly," replied Diana ; " I have no 
wish to injure or unnecessarily pain you ; but 
I own I cannot conceive what should now 
detain you in London." 

" It is no pleasure I enjoy here, you may 
be sure!" returned he, mournfully. "But 
when, the day after I came back from Riddles- 
worth, I began — agreeably to my engagement 
— to speak of making arrangements for going 
there for good, and for Clara's returning to 
Harbledale, I encountered such a storm of 
supplications, tears, and waitings, as I was 
totally unprepared for, and which, I confess, 
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rendered my part a harder one to play than I 
am quite up to. For what precise cause that 
wretched girl has taken such an aversion to 
the abode — where, a few months back, she 
seemed, at least, contented — is more than I 
can divine. She gives no definite reason for 
it ; but says, ' she would rather die than re- 
turn there;' yet, 'will do it, if I command her!' 

" Whether the wild suspicions she in evil 
hour communicated to you, still sway her, and 
lead her to dread that I have an aim inju- 
rious to her in forcing her back into the coun- 
try, or whether she has fancied herself looked 
upon in an equivocal light by the two or three 
beings she ever beheld at Harbledale, I can't 
make out, for she will not actually confess to 
either of these motives for her horror at the 
bare mention of the place. 

" But you can easily understand that it is 
no such simple matter to find — and in a 
hurry too — another nest as safe and as unex- 
ceptionable as that same Harbledale ; nor do 
I feel by any means sure that she would be 
better pleased with any other, supposing it 
ready to my hand. For, with all her com- 
plaints of loneliness and melancholy in her 
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lodging, over Mount and White's, and her ex- 
perience of the little advantage which my 
being in the same town with her can afford, 
the notion of my being at any greater distance 
now seems absolutely to madden her ; and I 
am able to give her so little happiness, that I 
have scarcely the heart to insist on plans she 
thinks so odious/' 

" I should wonder if you had ! " said 
Diana, sighing deeply. 

"Yes — you can pity herf" he resumed, 
" and, I don't grudge her your pity. She is 
innocent — I, guilty. But, if you put that 
difference out of the question, (though it's one 
that makes against me in our comparative de- 
grees of wretchedness) I should say that the 
man who has to add by apparent caprice, to 
his sorrows of one who loves him beyond all 
things, is, if he be a man and not a monster, 
more unhappy — consequently more worthy of 
compassion — than the victim who is at least 
free from reproach — from the imputation of 
cruelty." 

" Have you no choice," asked Diana, " be- 
tween remaining in town, and forcing poor 
Clara to Harbledale ?" 
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" I did say something to her," he replied ; 
" (but it was a foolish impracticable idea) of 
settling her in a cottage near Riddlesworth ; 
but the poor child herself has, by this time, got 
knowledge of the world enough, to see insuper- 
able objections to that ; and the moment I 
reflected, I perceived that — short of my 
leaving her to herself much more than I do 
even now-r- aunt Mary's maid, Jones, would 
ferret her out in a week's time. 

" Then I asked her what she would think 
of remaining where she is — as she has rela- 
tions (after a sort) in London — till I could see 
my way a little, engaging to come up from the 
country, when I could, for a day — to her — 
and her only ! 

" She said she disliked the plan less than 
that of going to Harbledale. But then came 
questions of why it was absolutely necessary I 
should go to Riddlesworth now? and such 
piteously resigned looks, when I told her it 
was ! So, between compassion for her wretch- 
edness, and my horror in the bottom of my 
soul of leaving a girl three years younger than 
you, so utterly out of my ken, in the midst of 
London — (her idiotical mother torments her 
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too much for them to live together) — I even 
said I would think about it, and would try to 
make it possible to remain a little longer in 
town. 

" She thanked me with the voice and look of 
one reprieved from execution, and then in- 
quired of me (he fixed his eyes full on Diana's 
as he spoke) * What Miss Wynyard's opinion 
was about my leaving London?' I did not 
tell her what that opinion had been, but I 
told her I would ask it, and I have kept my 
word. Now answer me, Diana ! " 

" If you would but — for her sake and my 
sake " 

"I know what's coming," interrupted he; 
" it's the old story ! But, whatever I ought 
to have said and done a year and a half ago, 
things are changed now ; now I have a chance 
I little thought of two months back even — for 
who on earth would ever have guessed that 
Tom Deverell would be — or would threaten to 
turn out— a greater fool than myself? If half 
Aunt Mary says is true, Riddlesworth is like 
to be mine and not his (if I only hold my 
tongue!); and that is a chance not to be 
thrown overboard, besides its being about the 
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only way of making up things — in a manner 
— to poor Clara. 

"You may well look surprized! the ups 
and downs of this world are surprizing ; but 
you see why I can't defer to your opinion. No 
— no — I never asked your opinion on that point, 
but on what else I am to do in this straight ; 
for there's where you have a right to decide. 
The other day, James wondered I didn't go to 
Paris; and I should desire no better; but I 
dare not — positively dare not — now Clara 
has worked herself up into the state she's 
in ; for I can't take her with me on pain of 
either losing what I have no mind to lose, or 
exposing her to every kind of insolence and 
misapprehension. Diana, if you are not a 
worse tyrant than /have been, you will endure 
the sight of me for a while longer 1 " 

" If it must be, Edward," murmured she, re- 
luctantly, for she was sorely divided between 
her dread of his encroachments, and the pity 
with which his account of Clara's misery in- 
spired her. 

$i It must," repeated he, " if you mean to 
spare me the utmost horrors of remorse, and 
her the acutest pangs of jealousy. As to the 
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rest, we all torment each other in this world ; 
Aylmer tantalizes and wears you out of your 
bloom and spirits — I trust he may get his 
reward one day I you treat me as if you had 
pleasure in punishing and humiliating one, 
whose reverence made him as powerless to do 
aught offensive to you, as is the infant whose 
first down has been dedicated to you ! While I in 
my turn, am compelled by this iron fate which 
binds me in your shackles, to exercise cruelty 
on the most helpless, if not the most unhappy, 
of the persons thus linked in a chain of 
suffering." 

" You are not so compelled," said she in- 
dignantly, 

"I am," he persisted; "I could afford to 

be kinder to her in some senses, if but she 

must take the consequence, evil as well as 
good, of my having dealt with her in the 
beginning as few men in my position would 
have* done. If she were not my wife. " 

" Whatever you do," ejaculated Diana, 
" don't repent of having done less . evil than 
was perhaps in your power! If you would 
not have me hate you, don't speculate in such 
a fashion." 
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" I thought you did hate me at all events," 
replied he, sullenly ; " but I did not say I re- 
pented ; nor — since she and I were to come 
across each other to our mutual sorrow — do I 
regret that I took my part of the sacrifice our 
union required. Only — I may say for her 
sake even more than for mine, I wish we had 
both perished in our youth before the evil day 
of our meeting ! " 

- " This must really come to an end ," said 
Diana, who now dreaded lest his raised voice 
and agitated manner, should withdraw the at- 
tention of the other talkers in the room from 
their own concerns. u What is it you still 
want?" 

" A reversal of your decree — an extension 
of leave to exist in the same city as yourself.'' 

" I have given it," she replied. 

" Yes, but there was an i if attached to your 
act of amnesty — and I required an absolute — 
not a contingent — permission. Since you 
however look on it as granted, I accept it, God 
knows how thankfully ! It could not be that 
you should be cruel to any being save one ! 
nor ought I to say that, when you have just 
moved such a mountain from off my breast I" 

VOL. H. o 
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" I am glad of it," returned Diana ; " and 
now that you have said all " 

But she was interrupted by his bidding her 
notice " that the preceding dialogue had been 
no violation of treaties, — for * said he> " you 
must yourself acknowledge that my reference 
of my plans to you, was absolutely for the ob- 
servance of those very treaties. Nor need you 
tell me that now my suit is granted, you have no 
more to say to me — I dare say you have not ; 
but / must say to you, that I am conscious of 
having misused this interview, to vent my 
inward bitterness in reckless and angry 
speeches ; don't dismiss me unforgiven ! " 

" You are forgiven," answered she, more 
moved than she could have expected to feel, by 
his apparent absolute dependence on her. 

" It is more than I deserve," cried he, " no 
Di. — not more ! for you see the sin, and don't 
see the repentance ! But it's no use dwelling 
on this, and I must recollect my other 
business, for I was to tell Clara, wasn't I? 
that you accept — and admire — her present, and 
so forth. Oh I remember the exact message, 
and I shall have some heart to give it now. 
You don't know the good you have done me, 
Diana!" 
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As he spoke, his face beamed with more of 
its native expression than it had exhibited for 
many a day ; and Miss Wynyard, unwilling to 
appear totally insensible to the better feeling 
which seemed to animate him, asked if he 
would not go that afternoon to relieve Clara 
from the fear which preyed on her?" 

" Not to-day — no, to-morrow night I go 
there. You have no idea how awkward it is 
creeping in and out of that place by day- 
light ; I had to dodge Frank Crosby I don't 
know how long, before I could get in yesterday. 
But she shall not be kept in suspense if you'll 
steal me a stamp of Julia's : they are all too 
busy to notice my scribbling." 

And sitting down for half a minute at the 
writing-table, he scratched off two lines which 
he threw into Diana's lap, as if nothing had 
ever occurred to estrange them, saying exactly 
in his old way, " Read it quick, and say if you 
approve/' 

She did so, and read the following words : — 

" Dear Clara, 

" I have spoken to Diana, and am thankful 
to say she agrees with me that there is no 

02 
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necessity for my leaving town immediately. 
Your offering is graciously accepted, and to- 
morrow night I'll tell you the pretty things 
said about it. 

u Yours, ever, 

"E. B." 

"Well, will that do?" 

" Yes, perfectly," was the answer. 

"Then I've done a good day's work — at 
least you have for me. God bless you for it ! 
I'll not worry you any more now; only my 
dear Di., don't be so frightened if I ever again 
come and ask your opinion in a difficulty, for 
indeed you have no cause." 

As he uttered these last words, he took her 
hand, pressed it slightly, and released it again 
so rapidly that she had not the time, if she 
had had the will, to draw it back from him. 

In an instant he had put his note to Clara 
in his pocket, and approaching the table where 
his brother and sister were sitting, placed him- 
self near them, in the attitude of an attentive 
listener to the calculations they were diligently 
going over together. How much he really 
took in of what was passing may be doubted : 
it is certain that he did not long give himself 
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the benefit of hearing economical plans dis- 
cussed, for he again sought refuge among the 
children in the back drawing-room, where he 
remained till he thought he could depart with- 
out giving displeasure. 

After he was gone, Diana picked up from 
the ground the envelope which had contained 
the lock of hair, and was about to throw it 
into the fire, when she perceived some two or 
three lines in Clara's handwriting, in its flap. 

" Dear Miss Wynyard, 

" I am told it is quite impossible you should 
come to see me again, and if so, I must resign 
myself ; but were it for ever so short a space, 
a visit from you would be such a kindness ! for 
I am so very unhappy ! 

" Do not answer this in writing, but excuse 

the liberty taken by 

" C. B." 

Had Diana cherished any doubt, concerning 
the truth of the picture Edward had drawn of 
Clara's state of mind, these words would have 
dissipated it. They struck her as being pro- 
bably written without his knowledge, from 
the careful guarding against the possible re 
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ceipt of a written answer ; and the evidence 
they contained of great pains having been 
taken to convince her, that it was utterly 
vain to hope for the visit she implored. 

Diana would willingly have gratified her, 
but for the combined difficulties of contriving 
such an expedition (unknown to her sister), 
and of guessing at a time when she could 
reckon, with absolute certainty, on not en- 
countering Edward in his wife's lodging. It 
made her sick at heart to dwell on Clara's 
misery — on Edward's ; and the lines — 

" Oh ! what a tangled web we weave, 
When once we labour to deceive." 

rang ceaselessly in her ears, whenever she 
thought of that ' chain of suffering ' in which, 
as Edward had too truly said, they were all 
three linked. 

She had been indeed surprized, to hear from 
his lips, such a confident assertion of his ex- 
pectation to become at length the heir of the 
old man, who — as James Boscowen had often 
bitterly said — 'had unfitted him for being 
anything else, without the least intention of 
making him such.' 
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This expectation was a death-blow to her 
faintest hope, that Edward would ever ac- 
knowledge his marriage while his grandfather 
existed; for even as all experience went to 
prove, that such an acknowledgement would 
be destructive to such an expectation, so her 
reason told her, that the man who had shrunk 
from declaring his purpose beforehand to 
avoid disagreeable words, and had afterwards 
preferred leading a life of luxurious depend- 
ance, to openly avowing his actions and 
bearing their conseqnences, would now be 
absolutely fettered by the prospects held out 
to him. That these prospects were a great 
temptation she admitted; and the greater, 
since his headlong indulgence of a boyish 
whim had in one main point shackled him for 
ever ; but that temptation could never have 
assailed him, had he originally followed up 
the manly and honourable resolutions he had 
once so warmly expressed. 

Then, he protested — Diana remembered it 
well — that even Riddlesworth would have 
been despised, had it been to be bought by 
desertion of Clara ; but, now, for the sake of 
that very Riddlesworth, he was content, if 
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not precisely to desert, yet virtually to disown 
her! 

Diana had just been moved by the sight of 
Edward's own unhappiness; but she could 
not forget that on him, and on his actions, 
her own destiny, too, seemed mysteriously to 
hang ; and who could assure her that, when 
the day should come for all to be cleared up, 
it might not prove too late? — too late for 
Clara — too late for her— -too late for Edward 
himself ! 

Some days now passed without anything 
occurring to mark them. 

She saw Edward once and again, and fan- 
cied that his conversation with her on the day 
of the Wests' luncheon, in Eaton Place, had had 
the effect of partially diminishing the distance 
he had observed in his demeanour towards 
her since their quarrel ; at least he looked her 
way more often, and now and then, addressed 
a few words to her in a tone and manner 
scarcely different from that of their old fami- 
liarity ; but he could not be said to infringe 
treaties, and perhaps it was better, on the 
whole, that their coolness should be less glar- 
ing in the eyes of friends and relations. 
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She was a little annoyed at one trifling cir- 
cumstance connected with what might be 
called their last interview — the loss, namely, 
of the tiny lock of hair she had been obliged 
to conceal so hurriedly. It must have slipped 
from its place of refuge ; and could she have 
been certain of its finding its way with all 
convenient speed to the dust-hole, she would 
not have greatly regretted its disappearance ; 
but she had a disagreeable recollection of the 
aptness of such articles as are not meant for 
the public eye, to be found, and carefully pre- 
served, by the very housemaid, who would not 
fail to throw away what you especially wish 
to keep and exhibit. 

She could only hope it would ever remain 
as invisible to all others as it was to herself; 
and having done her best to obviate the pos- 
sibility of its turning up in some embarrassing 
way, she gave up thinking of it, and concluded 
that it really had been pushed or blown into 
some hole and corner, whence it would not 
issue during the rest of her sojourn in that 
house. 

Not long after her last search for this Lilli- 
putian packet, she and her sister received a 
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visit from Aylmer (the first time he had actu- 
ally found them at home that year, though his 
card had been seen on the table more than 
once). He told Mrs. Boscowen, in a manner 
which seemed rather intended to fix her atten- 
tion, that he should not be at a party at which 
he had said (the last time they had been toge- 
ther in the evening) that he had expected to 
meet her and Miss Wynyard ; and he entered 
into so much detail about the reasons why he 
was obliged to go into the country for ten 
days, as to give the impression that he was 
exceedingly unwilling that his non-appearance 
at the soiree in question, should be understood 
as a mark of indifference to — or forgetfiilness 
of — friends whom he had expressed himself as 
desirous of seeing there. 

The entrance of another visitor shortly en- 
abled him to direct his conversation more 
exclusively to Diana; and he presently ob- 
served that he had seen Edward Boscowen the 
day before. 

" He is very much altered ; not so much in 
outward appearance — though I can trace a 
change there too-— but in ways, in spirits. I 
don't know if it's a fancy, or touchyness of 
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mine, but it did occur to me yesterday, and 
on other occasions this winter, that he was not 
so glad to see me as he used to be. I wish I 
could form some guess as to how it really is ; 
for, though I don't pretend that it is matter 
of vital importance to me, I do not wish either 
to appear to shun him, if his feelings are at 
bottom the same as ever, nor should I like to 
press myself upon him, supposing them to be 
changed." 

This speech occasioned a somewhat awk- 
ward pause on Diana's part, and all she could 
devise in reply, was a remark that " Edward 
Boscowen's manner depended so much on his 
spirits and temper at the moment, that it was 
very difficult to say when it indicated his real 
disposition of mind, and when it only bore 
witness to a passing mood." 

" You are so very guarded," said Aylmer, 
" that it must be true you are not the friends 
you were with your cousin — with Boscowen, I 
mean — I always fancy, somehow, that you 
are cousins." 

" It is true," replied Diana, gravely, " that 
he and I are not as we used to be/' 

" Then since your real cousin — since Crosby 
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— wis so far right in some conclusions I beard 
him drawing, perhaps he is so in some farther 
conjectures as to the cause of the alteration ?" 

" Whatever they were," answered she, 
colouring deeply, and with an embarrassment 
she struggled in vain to overcome; "what- 
ever they were, it is utterly impossible that 
Frank should know anything of the nature of 
my— quarrel — I fear I must call it — with 
Edward." 

" Indeed ! — then I, of course, am as far off 
as ever from any due to my quondam friend's 
ill humour ; which, for a curious man, is a 
luckless plight." 

This was said with an attempt at joke, 
which failed of success from a certain sharp- 
ness of tone in the utterance of the words ; 
and Diana observed " that it might sometimes 
be as provoking to have to deny gratification 
to another's curiosity, as to be unable to ob- 
tain it for one's own." 

"Do you feel it so?" asked he, earnestly. 

" I do sometimes," was the answer. 

" Now? on this subject?" 

" Yes." 

" And you must deny the gratification?" 
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" I must," returned she, decidedly. 

"But you see Boscowen — see him fre- 
quently," persisted Aylmer, rather pursuing a 
train of reasoning, formed in his own mind, 
than connectedly following the course of the 
spoken dialogue. 

"I can no more forbid him his brother's 
house," said she, sinking her voice, "than he 
could forbid me my sister's." 

"Would you forbid him, if you could?" 

" I don't know — I can't tell. He was once 
like a brother to me ; and, at all events, I 
could not, if I would." 

At this moment the rising of the other 
visitor, obliged Diana to take her part in bid- 
ding farewell ; and the lady was scarcely 
departed, when, on the servant's announcing 
that Mrs. Boscowen's carriage was at the door, 
Aylmer also took leave, saying to Diana as 
he shook hands with her, " that he would not 
despair, that he looked to gratifying his cu- 
riosity one day," and to Julia, "that he 
should be in town again on the — th, and then 
hoped to have the pleasure of introducing his 
.sister, Mrs. Dangerfield to her." 

When he was gone, Diana was pretty 
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closely questioned as to the conversation she 
had been carrying on, some detached words 
and half-sentences of which, had reached Mrs. 
Boscowen, who, on hearing what had passed 
(with some few omissions), smilingly pro- 
nounced Aylmer to be either mad, or the 
most frightfully jealous man she had ever 
heard of (out of a Spanish play !) 

" But," proceeded she, with a grave look 
and rather hesitating voice, " if it were not 
that I believe one never can depend on men 
of that sort, till they have spoken the irrevo- 
cable word, I should say he was — must be — 
in earnest; he could hardiy think of going 
out of his way so, to introduce his sister with- 
out some farther meaning ! But, if I should 
prove mistaken, my dear Di., what would you 
say to me ?" 

" I should say, it was my comfort to know 
that my delusion had been shared, by one who 
could not have been blinded by sheer folly and 
vanity ; and, come what will, I shall say and 
think, that I have the kindest and best sister 
that ever was !" 

She embraced her as she spoke, grieving 
only at her inability to show entire openness 
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and confidence towards one she loved so well, 
and so deservedly, and saying to herself as 
usual, "if Edward would but have told the 
truth, my whole path would be plain before 
me!" 

" I am so glad," cried Julia, as she returned 
her sister's warm caresses — " so very glad I 
never spoke to James ! if I had, I am con- 
vinced he would not let me ask Aylmer to the . 
house, which I mean to do as soon as he comes 
back to town. I wonder if Edward will be 
still hanging about us by that time !— I sin- 
cerely hope he may not, though it is all such an 
absurdity about him. He goes to Waterdown 
to-day ; will be there all to-morrow with one 
of the Peytons ; but, I suppose, we shall have 
him back the day after, just as usual ; though 
I don't know that I ought to grumble, either, 
for I must confess he has been, lately, a trifle 
better humoured." 

Nothing but the absolute necessity of going 
out to match a piece of silk, before it grew 
dark, could have stopped Mrs. Boscowen in 
this pouring forth of what most interested her ; 
for she was always sanguine when any ground 
of hope was visible ; and was now so desirous 
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of seeing everything in favour of Aylmer, that 
it was only the perception of Diana's shrinking 
(as in fear) from the too great prolonging of 
the subject, that withheld her from dilating on 
it, nearly all the time . of their two hours' 
drive. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Next morning at breakfast, James Boscowen 
gave out that he looked forward to an after- 
noon of unwonted leisure, upon which an- 
nouncement it followed, that a walking ex- 
pedition was planned; and it was presently 
agreed that he, his wife, and their two eldest 
children, were to set out on this walk, directly 
after luncheon. 

Diana could not hear these • arrangements 
made, without instantly [conceiving the hope of 
having the carriage to herself, and thus being 
able to visit Clara, while Edward was safe at 
Waterdown; a golden opportunity, and one 
which was not likely to reGur in a hurry. 
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She soon found, however, that although she was 
to have the carriage to herself, her time would 
not be at her own disposal, inasmuch -as a 
notion had simultaneously sprung up in Julia's 
brain, that this vacant day would be the best 
possible occasion, for her sister's undertaking a 
rather distant drive to the suburban residence 
of an old nurse, who had brought up the whole 
family, and who now lived, with a grand- 
daughter, in a comfortable dwelling very far re- 
moved from the districts of Belgravia, although 
in the immediate vicinity of London. 

There was another person too, a poor 
"protigSe" of Diana's (whom she had been 
wishing to go and see for a fortnight past), 
whose obscure abode, as Mrs. Boscowen recol- 
lected, lay near to a street the carriage must 
pass through in the way to Mrs. Barnes's ; so 
that either going or returning from thence, 
Miss Nelson might be called on ; a very satis- 
factory killing of two birds with one stone. 

This — otherwise clever and appropriate — 
chalking out of her doings was vexatious ; for 
though Diana trusted that Edward's decision 
to remain in London, had at any rate calmed 
the extreme unhappiness which oppressed 
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Clara, while tracing the lines written on that 
envelope, still it was annoying to be unable to 
show her the token of interest she had so 
earnestly begged for. 

There was no help for it ; but it was pro- 
voking, and especially provoking, as she felt, 
that morning, more fit than she had been for 
many a day, to encounter the melancholy in- 
terview which would now remain, still hanging 
over'her. Her late discoveries had all tended 
to excuse Aylmer's conduct, and had gone far 
(in her eyes, at least) to exonerate him from 
the charge of wantonly trifling with her feel- 
ings, on the one hand— or of fostering ground- 
less and unreasonable jealousy, on the other ; 
and now, visions of being understood — even 
without Edward's situation becoming posi- 
tively known — began to flit before her, while 
her sister's partial change of views, helped to 
render her airy castles more substantial in 
her own sight. 

She was well aware that, if cell had been 
fully and entirely revealed, her sister's opinions 
would not have been so decided ; but confi- 
dence is infectious; and the brighter hopes 
that had arisen within her, enabled her to 

p2 
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reflect on Edward's actions, and Edward's 
concerns, with more of compassion, and a less 
bitter feeling of personal injury, than had 
lately been possible. 

Diana Wynyard was not vain enough, nor 
ignorant enough, either of human nature or 
of Edward's nature, to fancy that his love for 
her was to be eternal, or that his continuing 
to cherish an absolutely hopeless passion, (as 
long as circumstances and his own unprin- 
cipled weakness allowed him to keep the 
object of that passion in sight), was any argu- 
ment for its durability. 

It followed that, as her belief in the pros- 
perous condition of her own affairs gained 
ground, she was better enabled to look for- 
ward to a future time, when she and Edward 
should be — not, indeed, as they had been, but 
restored to terms of easy familiarity ; and 
when her own position, combined with Clara's 
absolute ignorance of past events, might put 
it in her power to show effectual kindness to 
both husband and wife* 

The certainty of not seeing Edward's melan- 
choly face at dinner, nor of having to endure 
the restraint of his presence in the evening, 
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probably assisted to raise her spirits, and con- 
tributed both to enliven the tenor of her 
reflections as she drove along towards Nurse 
Barnes's residence, and to the patient en- 
durance of her vexation, at being hindered 
from doing what she had so much wished to 
have achieved that day. 

On reaching her journey's end, however, 
when she expected to get out and pass at 
least an hour in answering good Mrs. Barnes's 
endless questions concerning every individual, 
male or female, of the Boscowen and Wynyard 
families, it appeared, that by a chance little 
less than miraculous (for the old body scarcely 
stirred from home), the worthy dame was 
spending some hours with a relative, and 
was not expected back before seven or eight 
o'clock — which unlooked-for absence set free 
so considerable a portion of the afternoon, 
that Diana, after having duly paid her visit to 
Miss Nelson on her way back, immediately 
resolved to drive straight to Regent-street, to 
Mount and White's. 

She entered the shop, made some trifling 
purchases, and then (fearing to excite curiosity 
if she formally applied to one of the young 
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women in attendance for leave to visit " the 
lodger whose room was opposite Madame Des- 
noyer's") passed quickly through the place, 
and issuing from it by the door in Princes 
Street, walked on till she reached the private 
entrance to Clara's apartments, where she rang 
the bell, was admitted, and speedily ushered 
upstairs. 

She did not give her name; but having 
begged the maid "To ask if her mistress 
would see a lady who was waiting to speak to 
her," was instantly received by Clara, who 
could with difficulty restrain her exclamations 
of joy and gratitude, until the door had closed 
upon the servant. 

" I did not write to you, Clara," said Diana, 
" because you told me not ; but I have thought 
of you very often." 

"Oh, you have done what is far better! 
— you cannot imagine the comfort it gives me 
to see you ! " 

" But, Clara, you are not so unhappy now 
as when you wrote those lines?" 

" Not as I was then. No ; for the note 
Edward wrote me in your house (how glad I 
am he has such a friend as you to advise him) ! 
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that note brought me as it were from death to 
life. Yet life with me is still a weary struggle; 
though I ought to tell you that I have seen 
him oftener since you were here last ; for he 
has come several times in the day-time and 
evening; and not only late at night as he 
used. 

" But, I feel that I must seem perverse and 
discontented for what I'm saying ; it is hardly 
a pleasure for me to see more of him ! He is 
so dreadfully unhappy, far more unhappy than 
when I told you about him before ; and then 
he was wretched enough. Nothing I can say 
or do consoles him ; indeed, I dare not now so 
much as ask him the cause of his sorrow. 

" Not that he has been saying unkind things, 
no ; but he sits or lies silent for hours without 
seeming to know who is by or what is passing; 
when he does speak, it is often to express more 
of — I can't call it love — but of pity for me 
than he seemed to feel a month ago. I verily 
believe he is as much grieved for me as for 
himself, grieved I mean, at not being able to 
make me happy ; and, I don't know but what 
I accused him very wrongfully, when I said he 
loved some other woman I That musician's 
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talk may have been, as you told me, only 
gossiping nonsense, and Edward may not have 
chosen, you know, to deny what I reproached 
him with (just out of mere pride and vexation) ; 
but still it is too plain that / am not able to 
be the least comfort or compensation to him 
for anything he loses, or is afraid of losing 
through me ; and it goes to my heart to look 
at his face, as it would to . your's, Miss Wyn- 
yard, if you could see the way he sits here, 
gazing straight before him, as if nothing on 
earth had power to divert him a moment from 
all the melancholy, miserable thoughts that 
devour him ! " 

Diana knew the look well ; but having no 
word of comfort to give, she remained silent 
while Clara observed, " That she supposed he 
never so completely gave way to his feelings 
in Eaton Place." 

"And I dare say," continued she, "that 
you, Miss Wynyard, not being weighed down 
by thinking yourself the cause of his depres- 
sion; are able, with your liveliness and kindness, 
to make him really feel more happy (for the 
time) than he is with me. He certainly loves 
you like a brother, and you have been a most 
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true sister to him — and to me too ! — if I may 
presume to say so. But, what I wanted to 
ask you was, whether you know of anything 
that can have happened to increase his dejec- 
tion so much? Has Mr. James Boscowen 
said anything lately, as if he were likely to be 
very severe on him when he hears all ? " 

" I do not think so ; I should not imagine 
it," answered Diana, breathing freer^ on hear- 
ing at last a question she could reply to. 

"I trust Edward has not been gaming!" 
cried Clara in terror. 

" I trust not, indeed !" repeated Miss Wyn- 
yard, "but really, Clara, I never heard that 
he did, never saw anything in him showing the 
least tendency that way." 

€i I am thankful to hear you say so," said 
Clara, " but you see what has made me think 
of that, and of every other horrible thing that 
can be fancied — was my perceiving that he 
sank suddenly into so much deeper gloom. 

" I first noticed it the very day after I saw 
you here, the last time that — no the last time 
but one that he came up from Riddlesworth, 
He told me, before he went, that he would be 
with me the night he came back, by a little 
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after ten, and I thought nothing of eleven's 
striking without his coming ; but when twelve 
struck, and when I heard the half-hour after 
sound from all the church clocks around, I 
began to despair of seeing him, though I could 
not quite prevail on myself to give him up. 
At last, just as 1 had grown quite hopeless, he 
walked in without saying one word, and stood 
on the hearth, bending his face down towards 
the fire, with that look, you know — or at 
least — I know so well. I laid my hand on 
his arm, saying — l That I thought he had 
been going to forget his promise,' and he 
turned round upon me with such a haggard, 
care-worn countenance — (once upon a time I 
could not have believed it to be his !) — taking 
fast hold of my hand, while he answered me 
in a sort of hollow tone that 1 had never 
heard the like of before — 

" * I don't forget promises ; I shall always 
keep the promises I have once made you — 
depend on me for that, Clara, whatever else I 
do/ 

" Then he let go my hand ; and — you will 
hardly understand how I could be so foolish, 
Miss Wynyard — but his way and look so 
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frightened me — so chilled my very soul — that 
I never dared to ask him what was in his 
mind, and what made him fasten on my word 
' promise/ so as to answer it in that strange 
manner. I felt afraid even to tell him about 
your visit of the day before ; for he seemed to 
me scarcely like one in his right mind ; and 

" You may believe I did not sleep much that 
night ; but I think Edward had still less rest; 
and, for the first time since I had been in London, 
instead of hurrying off the moment he waked 
in the morning, he staid in bed, telling me he had 
a dreadful headache. However that might be, 
he seemed ill enough in mind and body both ; 
and when I tried to do what I could for him, 
he was almost ready to push me away at first ; 
but then he called me back, and kissed me, 
saying < that he believed I did love him, what- 
ever all the rest of the world thought of him.' 

" He spoke but truth about me, little as he 
prizes what I can give him ! — but what could 
he mean by seeming to think himself disliked 
by other people?— he who has so many friends, 
and to whom you are so warmly attached? 
Yet, when I ventured to say something like 
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that to him, he grew impatient, said I did not 
know what I was talking of, and turned him- 
self away, as if everything I brought forward 
wearied him. Then I spoke no more ; but I 
heard him sigh, as if something too heavy to 
be endured lay on his heart ; and, as he would 
not open it to me, I just went into the next 
room and cried, for I could not help myself; 
and from that day forth he has lived in a per- 
petual gloom, compared to which his previous 
melancholy and unevenness of temper were 
but like passing clouds/ 9 

Clara paused and sat looking upward, like 
one who acknowledges that there is neither 
help nor hope in aught earthly, while Diana 
taking her hand in hers, affectionately uttered 
the wish " that it were in her power to alle- 
viate her sorrows." 

There was no reply, save a gentle pressure 
of the hand, in return ; but, after a minute or 
two, Diana began to inquire of her " why it 
it was that she felt such a horror of again 
taking up her abode in her old country seclu- 
sion ?" 

A doubtful embarrassed look came over 
Clara's face, and she grew very pale as she 
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answered, slowly and hesitatingly, "that she 
hardly knew what to do — to say-nshe did not 
like to evade a question asked her by so kind 
a Mend, and yet was not sure if she ought to 
tell what she had kept secret from Edward." 

"Do just what you think right, my dear 
Clara ; I don't want to force anything from 
you." 

" No, I am sure you do not ; and, for that 
very reason, I can trust to your not telling 
him — unless, indeed, you thought I ought to 
do so ; and then-— cost what it might — I 
would do what you advised me/' 

Diana was greatly moved by the child-like 
leaning on her judgment, her view of right and 
wrong, which these words implied ; and she 
hastened to assure the speaker, that nothing 
should be repeated to her husband otherwise 
than by her own consent and wish. Thus encour- 
aged, Clara proceeded to say that for some 
time before quitting Harbledale, she had rea- 
son to suspect that the owners of the farm- 
house in which she was there lodged, no longer 
believed her to be a married woman, but had 
taken up the opinion (correct enough, so far as 
it went) that Carpenter was but the assumed 
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name of the gentleman who occasionally visited 
her, and, moreover, that she (Clara) was the 
kept-mistress of the young man she called her 
husband. 

"This in itself/' continued she, "was ex- 
tremely painful and humiliating, and the more 
so, because these people had been originally 
very kind and obliging to me ; but as they 
did not actually show their change of im- 
pression by any outward disrespect, and as I 
did not like to give Edward the annoyance of 
seeking me out another abode (where, after 
all, I might be no better thought of), I made 
up my mind to endure it for the short time I 
then thought would elapse, before the decla- 
ration of our marriage. But I almost wish I 
had done so, even at the risk of his thinking 
me fanciful and fastidious, because then, I 
might, perhaps, have left the place before 
being exposed to something infinitely more 
disagreeable. 

" For, in the early part of the winter, while 
Edward was at Biddlesworth, there came to 
the village inn — for the purpose of shooting, I 
believe — a gentleman of the name of War- 
burton, or Waterton (I'm not sure which) 
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and with him also a younger gentleman, who 
seemed to be staying with him, as it were, and 
who, meeting me one day that 1 was out 
walking, spoke to me and tried to make ac- 
quaintance with me. He might have seen — I 
should have fancied— that I did not wish for 
any dealings with him; but, I suppose — in- 
deed, I know — that what he heard in the 
village induced him to think there was no 
great need of ceremony ; and it was not till 
after he had had j;he impertinence to come and 
pay me a visit, that he understood that what- 
ever my situation might be, my ' primness,' as 
he called it, was not assumed with a view of 
drawing him on to make larger offers, or richer 
presents, by placing a little difficulty in his 
way at first. 

" I never till then felt the uncertainty, the 
helplessness of my position in its full extent ; 
and I was so frightened, that although the 
young gentleman gave me plainly to under- 
stand that ' since I had the bad taste not to 
wish for his company, I need not fear his far- 
ther intrusion,' I did not venture to walk out 
again the whole time he was there. 

" 1 never could feel secure after that, you 
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know; and besides, poor Sarah, my maid, 
flighted me on a Lh score ; for she leamt 
from the servant girl at the farm, what her 
brother had picked up from Mr. Warburton's 
groom, of all the free insolent talk he had 
heard passing between his master and his 
friend about me ; how the younger gentleman 
had sworn, i he would never rest till he found 
out who I was, who kept me, and why it was I 
held my head so high,' and how Mr. War- 
burton had gone here, and stood there, in 
hopes of getting a glimpse of ' Mrs. Carpenter, 
as she was pleased to call herself/ So you see 
that even when they at last went away, and I 
was free again, still I never could feel easy as 
I had done before." 

" And you did not tell Edward anything of 
this ? ,; asked Miss Wynyard. 

"No, I was afraid — afraid in two ways — 
partly because he has so often said it is always 
a woman's own fault if she is disagreeably 
noticed out of doors, and partly (for as con- 
tradictory as it may sound) — because I know 
how beside himself he is, if he ever does see me 
so noticed. I shall never forget how he went 
on once, soon after our marriage, upon some 
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one's appearing to be a little on the watch to 
look at me ! I am persuaded, that nothing but 
dread lest the consequences of a quarrel should 
lead to a discovery of what he meant to keep 
secret, hindered him from taking it up in the 
rashest manner possible; while now — though 
I believe he would be quite as irritable on such 
a point as ever — I fear he would be less likely 
to lay the whole blame on others ! — Take it 
which way he might, he would be so displeased 
with me ! And yet that is not what I should 
fear most — for, although I am not what I was 
to him, Edward is so fiery, so impatient of any 
insult to him or his ! 

"All these considerations kept me from 
speaking then, and I hoped the young man — 
in spite of what he had said — would never come 
near Harbledale again ; so that, for all I was 
grieved to the heart at finding Edward was 
going to spend six weeks in London, I thought 
I could endure the dulness of my country 
home — if it was to be only that — till something 
was settled permanently for us. 

a But when I learnt, about a fortnight 
after, that my persecutor — as I must call him 
—was back at Harbledale, and had offered 
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five pounds to the girl at the farm, if she could 
find out where I came from, and what was Mr. 
Carpenter's real name, I began to be dreadfully 
alarmed again ; and — I hope it was not very 
wicked of me — but I was almost glad when I 
heard of poor aunt's dangerous illness, which 
gave me a good reason to Edward for insisting 
on coming up to town myself. I was obliged 
to go out on some business the day before I 
left Harbledale, and met my tormentor face 
to face, when he came up and spoke to me as 
if we were old friends ! (It was all I could do 
to get rid of him !) And Sarah said she had 
heard he had said 'he expected not to find me 
quite so savage now, since I was so very much 
left to myself/ It was surely time to put a 
stop to this, and I thought I could not better 
contrive his losing all trace of me, than by 
disappearing at once ; and it is the knowledge 
of what I have undergone at Harbledale, and 
what I might be again exposed to there, that 
makes me so loathe the plan of returning 
thither. If Edward had insisted, I must have 
ended by telling him all." 

" I almost wish you had !" interrupted 
Diana, involuntarily. 
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" Do you, indeed ?" asked Clara. " I fan- 
cied I was acting for the best, and when I 
found that your kind advice had prevented the 
necessity of my making up my mind to a 
confession I trembled to think of, I was so 
thankful !" 

Diana remained silent, for she was unable 
to repress a feeling of vexation at having let 
herself be persuaded by Edward into a con- 
cession, which, she now saw, had just spared 
him the knowledge of what, if revealed to 
him, might perhaps have modified his deter- 
minations in some degree. But she reflected, 
that she must no more violate the spirit, than 
the letter, of her promise to him ; her word 
must be sacred; and, besides, she did, at 
bottom, so fully share Clara's opinion of her 
husbands's violence and imprudence, that she 
could never seriously have advised his wife, to 
make known to him the insults she had been 
subjected to, through the mystery he had per- 
sisted in observing. 

She considered, too, that he had now much 
more at stake than she had formerly supposed, 
and that if, while the fit of rage was upon 
him, he were to do or say ought which should 
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cost him his grandfather's favour, and the 
broad lands he expected to inherit, he might, 
when his fury was cooled, rather reproach 
Clara than himself for the consequences. 

There was, nevertheless, something con- 
strained in her utterance when she at length 
said, "No, no, Clara, you were right and I 
was wrong; it would never do — now espe- 
cially — to say anything by which he might 
look on himself as forced into what might be 
imprudent— ruinous." 

" It is what I would not do for the world/' 
replied Clara, " but you look grave and 
doubtful, dear* Miss Wynyard — almost as if 
you were displeased ! " 

" Not with you, dear ! — not with you ! " 
repeated Diana, laying her hand on Clara's 
arm, " but I can't help feeling vexed — indig- 
nant — at learning how much suffering has 
been brought upon you through Edward ! " 

." Oh, dear Miss Wynyard, do not speak so 
severely, if you wish, as I am sure you do, to 
show me kindness ! It is owing to that way 
of judging him, that poor mother quite pre. 
vents my speaking to her openly. I can't 
bear to see that what I tell you makes you 
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like him less — you who loved him like a sister 
not long ago ! " 

" I did love him like a sister ! " said Diana 
with emotion. " I thought he had many good 
and many amiable qualities." 

" He has — indeed he has ! " cried Clara 
eagerly, " even amidst all this melancholy and 
misery of his own, be its cause what it may, 
when it strikes him that I am unhappy 
through him, I can't express to you what 
self-reproach, what feeling he shows ! Every 
now and then he speaks to me with more 
tenderness than ever, asking me to forgive 
him for this and that worry he may have 
caused me ; and though such words always 
sadden me the more at the moment, yet I 
love him the more for them : they prove how 
good-hearted he is." 

If Diana was touched by Clara's generous 
desire to exculpate her husband, neither could 
she listen unmoved to such a description of the 
struggle between Edward's better nature, and 
the passion to which he nevertheless surren- 
dered himself; but it would have been dan- 
gerous to express either feeling, and in her 
haste to be rid of any nearer enquiries into 
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the amount or causes of her disapproval of 
Edward's conduct, she asked Clara " if she 
never walked out ? or if she occasionally took 
a little air and exercise ?" 

" I just run over the way to my aunt's now 
and then/' replied she, " and mother comes for 
me on Sundays to take me to church ; but I 
never walk for pleasure ; one thing, it would 
be so horrible to meet Edward — as I always 
think I might — and have to pass by without 
seeming to know him! Only I am obliged 
sometimes to go out and buy things I want 
that I can't send the maid for ; and then I get 
my old uncle to go with me. I went with 
him, too, the other night to a place — you will, 
perhaps, say I was wrong — but, as I have told 
you so much about myself, I feel led on to 
tell you all, even at the risk of your blaming 
me." 

"There is not much risk of that, dear 
Clara, so tell me everything," said Miss Wyn* 
yard, putting her arm round her waist. 

"I hope it may not prove to have been 
yery imprudent," sighed Clara, " but two or 
three nights ago, my uncle came in here and 
told me that his musical friend (that violin- 
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player) had been given a box at the opera for 
that evening, which, I believe, was the first or 
second of the season, and he could make no 
better use of it than to place it at his service. 
Now my aunt could not go, and my uncle said 
he hated going by himself, though he loves 
music, and there was no one he liked to take 
but me. Besides, he said he could not bear 
my being so moped, and thought it would do 
me good to have some amusement. I did not 
expect much ; but I did not like to refuse 
when he pressed me so kindly ; especially as T 
could not say Edward had ever forbidden my 
doing such things — so I went." 

"Is that all?" asked Diana, "I see no 
harm in it ; but were you pleased when you 
were there ? " 

" I believe I should have been, if Edward — 
or if you — had been with me ; but, as it was, 
I felt uneasy, and I caught myself looking all 
the while Jx> see if Edward were there, and, 
perhaps, that lady." 

u But you saw neither ?" asked Miss Wyn- 
yard. 

"Not him, certainly," replied Clara; "I 
saw two or three most beautiful ladies ; but 
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you will say, perhaps, that one does not exist 
at all ; and may be, she does not — only I was 
punned for my wetness in going, in spite of 

my feeling of what was best ; for about the 
middle of the performance, I saw that same 
young man who had been my plague at Har- 
bledale, and I perceived that he saw me, and 
showed me to a companion. I was in rather 
a high box ; and I was happy to observe on 
looking down just as the opera was ending, 
that he was no longer in his place, nor any- 
where else within sight, so I concluded he 
was gone ; till, to my extreme annoyance, as 
my uncle and I walked out of our box, we 
found him in the passage, as if waiting for 
us ! 

" He spoke to me very cavalierly, spoke to 
my uncle too, and wanted to * escort us home,' 
as he called it. Nor should we have been able 
to escape from his officiousness, had he not, as 
we came down stairs, been forced to give his 
attention to some ladies who addressed him, 
which chance, gave us the power to hasten out 
of the theatre before he could rejoin us. But 
every step of the way home, I thought he 
might be close behind, and I scarcely slept 
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that night for fright, and for thinking how 
angry Edward might be !" 

" And does Edward know of your going to 
the opera?" 

"Yes — I told him that; for I don't like 
having any secrets I can help from him, 
though I did not mention having met any one 
particular there. It was all I could do to 
confess so much as I did, for I was afraid he 
would be terribly displeased." 

" And was he ?" 

" Just at first he was, and blamed my uncle 
too very violently ; but — in a minute he 
checked himself, and said — in a way that 
sounds now in my ears — it was so sad and 
gentle ! — ' that it was a shame to be hard on 
a poor lone bird, for taking one flight but of 
its cage.' 

" Then he kissed me, and said — ' You're a 
good girl, Clara, for telling me ; and now it's 
over, your having been doesn't much signify. 
Only mind, you mustn't go again till / take 
you.' 

" He tried to say these last words in a sort 
of joke ; but he looked so dreadfully melan- 
choly, that it was plain he was straining him* 
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had been with the maid during the foregoing 
conversation. 

The child was not quite so affiibly disposed 
towards Miss Wynyard as he had been the 
time before, upon which Clara observed, 
smiling, "that it was very ungrateful of 
him; for/ 9 continued she, "Edward never 
took the least notice of him till he heard you 
had thought him pretty, and had said how 
like he was to his father." (A slight altera- 
tion, be it observed, from what Diana had 
really said, though it did not appear to her 
important enough to correct). 

" But since then," proceeded Clara, " he 
has looked at him, and caressed him ; and I 
really think he has begun to see how pretty 
he is, now he knows that it is not only I who, 
in my partiality, admire him. I can't tell you 
how grateful I am to you for telling him what 
you thought of poor baby !" 

Diana bent her head down over the child, 
in painful consciousness, while this was being 
said ; but it pleased her, nevertheless, to have 
been the means of affording a gratification, 
however short-lived, to one who needed it so 
much ; and she thought herself happy, during 
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the short remainder of her visit, to engage 
Clara in a discussion about dress and house- 
hold trifles, which appeared, for the moment, 
to divert her mind from the unhappiness of 
her lot. 

It was now time to take leave, and Miss 
Wynyard rose ; but Clara would not allow her 
to depart, without receiving a promise to be 
sure to avail herself of the very first opportu- 
nity of coming again. 

" I am glad I have been alone these twice," 
said Clara, following her to the door ; " but, 
now I have told you everything, I should so 
like Edward to be here next time !" 

" No, no I" cried Diana, almost thrown off 
her guard ; " I come here to see you, not 
him I" 

" Ah ! you are no longer so fond of him — 
and it's my fault/' said Clara, mournfully. 

" Not your fault, dear child," said Diana, 
with great tenderness ; and, having warmly 
kissed both mother and infant, she hastened 
out of the room, and down into the street. 

All the lamps were lighted, and it was 
nearly dark, when she came out of the private 
door, whence she was hurrying back into 
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Mount and White's, to get into the carriage 
from thence, when, just between the two en- 
trances, she almost stumbled against a young 
man, who, instantly recognizing her by the 
light of the lamp overhead, exclaimed, in 
Frank Crosby's voice — 

" Why, Di. Wynyard, is that you ? Where 
have you started from ?" 

" I'm just going back to Mount and 
White's," said she, hurriedly. " Would you, 
Frank, have the goodness to look for the car- 
riage, and make it drive up ?" 

She had not waited a minute in the shop 
before she was told it was at the door, and 
Crosby, after handing her into it,, asked if she 
had any objection to taking him, so far on his 
way as Eaton Place, towards a house in Bel- 
gravia, where he was to dine, preparatory to 
going to the play with a party. 

" None in the world!" answered she, as he 
jumped into the chariot after her — asking, 
almost before he was well seated, " what she 
had just been doing on the sly ?" 

" For," continued he, " if it had all been 
above-board, you would have had the carriage 
round to wherever it was you had come 
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out of; now, what were you about, Miss 
Di.?" 

Diana reflected that evasions would only 
sharpen his curiosity ; and, considering that 
her best chance of securing as much discretion 
as he was capable of, would be to trust him in 
a measure, answered, frankly, that he had 
guessed rightly, that she had been doing 
"something on the sly." "But I hope, Frank," 
added she, " that you will not make me re- 
pent of having met you, either by telling 
James and Julia how you encountered me, or 
by teasing and cross-questioning me, on a sub* 
ject I can't enter into the particulars of to 
you. I have been visiting a person in great 
distress — in most unhappy circumstances, at 
least. Some of these days I shall tell Julia 
all about it, but, for the present, I have en- 
gaged not to do so; and I trust to your 
honour for not saying or doing anything that 
might cause embarrassment, either to me or 
to the person I wish to befriend." 

" An old school-fellow in a scrape, perhaps," 
thought Crosby, while he said with great 
warmth — " my dear Di., don't give yourself a 
moment's disturbance about it ! you may de- 
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pend on me ! — I don't pretend that I'm not 
rather curious — that's human nature — but 
now you have so fairly allowed you have been 
somewhere on the sly, you'll find me true as 
steel, for all James Boscowen says I'm a sieve. 
And what's more, DL, you ought to have a 
better opinion of your humble servant hence- 
forth ; for if I were the sort of fellow you and 
Julia sometimes seem to think me, I should 
not believe as heartily as I do believe you, 
that you have been in one of those out-of-the- 
way places only for some good and kind pur- 
pose ! And mind you, cousin Di., it is not every 
man, (even among the stiff and steadies), 
that would have as much faith, so don't be 
caught again if you can help it." 

" I know it is as you say, Frank," replied 
she ; " and I don't mean to be caught. My 
visit was one of charity, though not, perhaps, 
in the most usual sense of that word ; but, of 
course, I could not expect people who have 
not known me as long as you have, to take 
my word for it/' 

Crosby now proceeded to tell her " that he 
was, in a day or two, going out of town for a 
while — going away just as Aylmer would be 
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coming back ;" and by the time he had ex- 
plained how long he was to be at his mother's, 
how long at his aunt Drummond's, &c, the 
carriage had reached the Boscowen's door, and 
the cousins parted. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Sie baben micb geqoakt 
Geargert blaa and Uaas, 
Die einen mit ihier Liebe, 
Die andern mit ihrem Haas ! 

% % % 

Docb die micb am meisten geqnSlet, 

Geargert und betrtibt, 
Die bat micb nie gehasset, 

Und bat micb nie geliebt V 

Heinbich Heine. 



Diana was happy to find that her sister and 
brother-in-law, who had meant to wind up 
their walking expedition by a late visit at Mrs. 
West's, had not yet come home. When they 
did appear, they were very full of their own 
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history and afternoon's adventures ; and Diana 
found no more difficulty in accounting for her- 
self, than she had done on the occasion of her 
previous visit to Clara. 

So far, all was well; but she was much 
concerned at having been compelled to take 
Frank Crosby — in a manner — into her confi- 
dence ; for, though she was far from thinking 
him likely, purposely, to cause her the least 
annoyance, she knew him to be so thoughtless 
and so talkative, in and out of season, that his 
good will towards herself, and the principles of 
honour (such as they were) by which he ruled 
himself, were scarcely pledges for his dis- 
cretion. 

In the meantime, the days passed much as 
usual ; she saw Edward more often than not at 
dinner, and his manners to her retained the 
sort of modified distance she had observed in 
them since the day of the Wests' luncheon in 
Eaton Place, without his visibly attempting to 
make farther advances ; but she thought that 
James Boscowen watched his brother and her, 
and looked frequently at the former with a 
provoked, impatient expression of countenance 
which he seemed unable to restrain. 

R 2 
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One evening when James and his wife were 
engrossed by the perusal of some letters on 
the eternal, subject of 'poor Mrs* West's 
affairs/ Edward edged his chair nearer than 
usual to Diana's, and said in a safe under-tone, 
" So you have been to see Clara again. It is 
very kind of you. But I hardly know if it's 
good for the poor girl ; for she gets such an 
increased longing for being permitted to taste 
openly of the society, which she fancies (how- 
ever mistakenly) she would enjoy without re- 
straint, upon the clearing up of some things, 
that her impatience of the present is augmented. 
Very natural it should be so ! only that it un- 
fortunately does not alter the nature and neces- 
sity of the case. Did you think her looking 
any better this time ? " 

" I can hardly say. I was not, as before, 
struck by the alteration of countenance, but I 
cannot remember having noticed improvement 
either ; she looked to me as she always does, 
extremely beautiful." 

" Beautiful enough ! yes," repeated he some- 
what in the tone of one who assents to a 
truism. 

" And not only beautiftd," resumed Diana, 
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" but in chatting with me about all those little 
things that James calls 'women's talk/ she 
showed so much unselfishness and simplicity of 
mind, that the wish I had always felt to please 
and serve her was doubled before I left her." 

" She is all you say," returned he, straining 
every nerve to keep his temper ; for if on the 
one hand he felt his wife's praises from Diana's 
lips in the light of a reproach, on the other 
hand they presented the means for a sort of 
renewal of confidential intercourse. 

" She is all you say, and that at all times. 
She deserves to be rewarded as I hope she 
may be rewarded one day, if I do but stand 
out against present annoyances. She talks 
sometimes as if she would rather be acknow- 
ledged to-morrow at the cost of going to 
Australia next week, than endure her present 
existence any longer for the sake of Riddles- 
worth ; whether she would be of that opinion 
six months after I had destroyed her chance 
of living comfortably in her own country, in- 
stead of uncomfortably in another, may admit 
of doubt ; for with all her amiable qualities, I 
think that very conversation you say you had 
with her, must have given you some idea of 
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how helpless she is in certain respects, how 
utterly unfit for 'roughing it 9 in a state of 
things completely different to what she had 
been used to." 

Before Diana could answer this speech, she 
heard James Boscowen rise from his seat be- 
hind her ; and his doing so, with the simul- 
taneous cessation of his business-talk with 
Julia, acted as a signal for Edward to draw 
his chair some inches further from hers, in 
token that he neither wished for, nor expected 
any reply to his remarks. 

She had no more private conversation with 
him that evening, nor did she regret the 
abrupt close of what she had had ; more espe- 
cially as she suspected he was getting upon 
ground where he might have— or seem to have 
— the best of the argument ; for even in the 
midst of all the good sense and good feeling 
Clara had exhibited, certain little indescribable 
trifles did incline her to imagine Edward had 
not been far wrong when he had said (long 
ago), " That his wife was far less fit for 
settling in Australia, than either Julia or 
Diana." 

There was, in truth, a something — originate 
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ing partly in Clara's nature and partly in the 
manner in which she had been brought up — 
of which the result was, that her virtues rather 
took the form of patient submission to evils, 
than of active endeavours to remedy them. 

She had been reared in poverty, and then 
transplanted, while yet a child, into a most 
luxurious household ; had returned home again 
to share her mother's narrow means, and 
to assist in eking ont those means by the grace* 
ful little handicraft she had acquired. Mrs. 
Wood was an active and bustling, but utterly 
uneducated woman, who had seen no medium 
between using her daughter like a drudge, or 
petting her into a sort of fine lady. Not that 
Clara had ever been extravagant — even for 
their circumstances — but the mother's system 
had damped the daughter's energy, and 
strengthened her in the notion — which fier 
frequent visits at the houses of her pupils 
in the art of moulding wax-flowers were only 
too likely to foster — i that if one was rich, 
one might be comfortable ; if one was poor, 
one must be necessarily the reverse.' 

To endure these discomforts uncomplain- 
ingly, cheerfully even, had been Clara Wood's 
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aim ; but there always remained a certain 
helplessness about her, which, under different 
circumstances, clung to her equally as Clara 
Boscowen. 

Her husband troubled himself little to un- 
derstand how or why it was, that in spite of 
the struggles with poverty, amid which she 
had been bred, she was, in many respects, so 
much more dependent, and unable to act for 
herself, than the women of whom he had 
hitherto seen most. At first he thought this 
incapacity a charm ; but when he ceased to 
look on it in that light, he decided irrevocably 
that even as " poor Clara was no companion/' 
so she was " no housekeeper" either — a con- 
viction which rather suited him as an addi- 
tional reason why he should shun Australia, 
and "wait upon Providence" at any cost of 
her peace of mind, and his own straight- 
forwardness. 

In the meantime, she wanted nothing, 
either in disposition or mental powers, of 
what, under fairly advantageous circum- 
stances, should have made her both those 
things for which he pronounced her to be 
naturally incapacitated ; for she was endowed 
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with good sense, great feeling, and a strong 
desire of doing right, only lacking the energy* 
which — had she possessed it — might have made 
her other qualities stand her in better stead. 
But the husband, into whose hands she was 
given at eighteen, never once sought to enlighten 
or enlarge a mind which he first rejoiced in 
finding — (as he once said to Diana) — " a sheet 
of pure white paper," and afterwards despised 
as being " vacant, dull, equally void of ori- 
ginal ideas, and of the power to follow those 
of others." 

She was given little opportunity of exhibit- 
ing the last-mentioned quality ; for whenever 
— after the first few months of their union — 
Edward Boscowen saw that his wife did not at 
once enter into, or comprehend, what he said 
or alluded to, he either changed the conversa- 
tion or grew silent, without attempting by any 
more familiar form of words to render his 
thoughts accessible to her, or encourage her to 
lay her thoughts before him. 

It would have been too much trouble; it 
was easier to settle " that she had no mind at 
all ;" and as she had feeling, if not quickness, 
enough to perceive his impatience at her want 
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of readiness, the painful sense of inferiority 
only rendered her more unable to unfold what 
there really was within her of the desire to 
know, and of the wish to please by means of 
equal companionship. 

Of course all this could only be dimly sus- 
pected by Miss Wynyard, who considered 
Clara (such as she was) most interesting, but 
knew also that a good deal of the interest she 
attached to her, was consequent on the unhap- 
piness of her situation, and was certainly 
unprepared to sustain an argument in proof of 
her fitness, either mental or physical, for be- 
coming that sort of Eve of an Australian 
Paradise, who should compensate to her hus- 
band for all he left behind, or assist him in 
taking the best advantage of all he might 
there meet with. 

Diana's cogitations therefore ended as they 
were only too apt to do, in the wish, namely, 
that poor old Mr. Deverell might depart this 
life as soon as he had made a will in Edward's 
favour. She could see no other escape for him 
and for his wife from evils, which, if their pre- 
sent position were indefinitely prolonged, might 
stick to them throughout their whole existence. 
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As regarded herself and her own feelings, 
the sort of comparative calm in which she had 
lately rested had not yet been broken; for 
Aylmer's absence from London (which she 
believed, from some observation of Frank 
Crosby's, to have been unexpectedly pro- 
longed) necessarily precluded either the occur- 
rence or the expectation of any of those 
peculiar conversations, in the last of which he 
had touched plainly on what appeared to be so 
constantly on his mind. 

It disturbed her not a little, however, to see 
her visit to Clara made into a handle for 
Edward to open a door to conversations, which 
she could hardly resent, yet disliked as a pos- 
sible channel towards a renewal of familiarity ; 
and between this consequence of her hour 
spent in Princes Street, and that of her having 
been obliged to throw herself as it were on her 
cousin Frank's " mercy," she now almost re- 
pented of having complied with the eager desire 
of the fair recluse, and heartily wished things 
might so turn, as to enable her to feel honestly 
disengaged from her promise to Clara, by the 
absolute impossibility of fulfilling it. 

There seemed to be, at the present moment, 
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do likelihood of her having it in her power to 
go anywhere i on the sly/ as Crosby termed 
it, for Mrs. Boscowen had so much to do 
during the next few days for the Wests, on 
the one hand — and so many sights and shops 
to take the children to, on the other — that there 
was little chance of Miss Wynyard's having 
the carriage to herself. She was not sorry; 
and would, indeed, have been well pleased 
to spend more afternoons entirely at home 
than she was ever allowed ; for Julia wanted 
her taste about this frock, and that hat, while 
Willy and Helen were never satisfied till they 
had dragged Aunt DL to look at the beautiful 
gold fish in one place, and the splendid stuffed 
birds in another, which they themselves had 
first contemplated without her sharing their 
delight. 

On one of these occasions (but late enough 
in the afternoon, for shops, bazaars, &c, to be 
lighted up), Diana, her sister, and one of the 
children, were led by curiosity to visit the 
interior of a building newly opened to the 
public, in which the combined attractions of a 
powerful and well -played organ, a many- 
coloured fountain, ceilings copied from the 
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Alhambra, and numberless other objects of 
art, were pressed into the service of gratifying 
both eye and ear. 

Having seen and heard most of what was 
chiefly remarkable in this 'Morisco Palace/ 
as some styled the place, they were lingering 
to give a last look at the general effect, 
when they were made aware of having at 
least one acquaintance near them, by Clement 
Aylmer's walking up with a lady on his arm, 
whom he introduced to Mrs. Boscowen and 
Miss Wynyard as his sister, Mrs. Dangerfield. 

She was a distinguished -looking, though 
not precisely handsome, woman — very like her 
brother, than whom she appeared older by two 
or three years, but less distant in manner, and 
possessed of a readier flow of speech than he 
habitually gave proof of, when with new ac- 
quaintances. After the parties had joined, they 
took another slow turn round the central hall 
of the building, Mrs. Boscowen leading the 
way with Mrs. Dangerfield, while Aylmer fol- 
lowed with Diana and little Helen. 

After two or three general remarks on the 
beauty and graceful singularity of much that 
was around them, he observed " that he had 
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They walked on in a dead silence which 
was becoming embarrassing, and were already 
nearing the point from which they had origi- 
nally started, when Aylmer, as if catching at 
the first question that presented itself to break 
an awkward pause, asked suddenly " if Ed- 
ward Boscowen were still in town, and still 
grumbling at all under the sun ?" And haying 
learnt that " he was undoubtedly doing both 
these *h„- Ajl-er fcrther en q »L «f 
Miss Wynyard " whether Boscowen was likely 
to accompany her and her sister to the Mar- 
tindales' ?" 

" Certainly not," was her answer. 

" Certainly not /" repeated he, " you speak 
very decidedly ; have you issued a ban to pro- 
hibit his dancing now, as I remember your 
once commanding him to perform that duty on 
pain of — I know not what !" 

" I have issued no commands ; nor do I 
suppose they would be obeyed, if I cared to 
do so ; but I am sure Edward will not be there.' 1 

" Did he say so ?" 

" No, but I feel sure he will not." 

" Sure ! — the longer I know you the less I 
understand — the more I'm puzzled ; and— you 
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told me before you could not gratify some parts 
of my ' laudable curiosity ;' but perhaps it 
does not appear to you i laudable 7 " 

" As laudable as any other," replied Diana ; 
" and the truth is," continued she with more 
self-possession than she had ever yet been able 
to muster when this subject was being broached, 
" the truth is, that though Edward is no more 
like Eashleigh Osbaldiston, than T am like my 
namesake in 'Rob Roy/ there is so far a resem- 
blance in our positions, that even as they were 
allies after they had ceased to be friends, so it 
is between me and my old companion ; we are 
—I am sorry for it— no longer the friends we 
were ; but there still remains this much in 
common between us, that we are bound by a 
treaty of alliance." 

" Of alliance ! — Eashleigh Osbaldiston and 
Di. Vernon were Jacobites, so could be allies 
in a treasonable sense — I hope it's not on 
Socialist grounds that you and Boscowen have 
signed your treaties ?" 

" No, not quite." 

" Then as you have told me so much," said 
Aylmer, " I may expect to learn more, may 
hope that — but," continued he, casting a hasty 
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glance before him, " our relations have stopped, 
and have begun shaking hands and leave- 
taking. I must speak to Mrs. Boscowen herself 
about that card for Lady Sophia's, for I de- 
pend upon meeting with you there, to enquire 
more deeply into the rise, progress, and decline 
of this ' alliance' which is neither political, nor 
— I think — literary, nor — " 

At this moment Mrs. Boscowen turned her 
head, and he hurried forward to ask for the 
invitation he wanted, while Mrs. Dangerfield 
fell back a little, in order to exchange a few 
words with Diana, whom she had scarcely 
addressed as yet. 

She politely mentioned having heard her 
spoken of by| Miss Deverell in the winter, 
when she had been staying in the neighbour- 
hood of Riddlesworth, adding too, " That she 
seemed to be a great favourite ;" and, to 
Diana's rejoinder, which contained a sort of 
indistinct expression of satisfaction at Miss 
DeverelTs kind feelings, and of surprise at her 
having taken so much notice of one of whom 
she had seen so little, Mrs. Dangerfield an- 
swered (as Diana thought rather significantly) 
"That Miss Deverell had no doubt heard a 
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great deal of her from her nephew, who lived 
so much at Waterdown." 

Before any reply could be made to this last 
observation, Helen Boscowen ran up exclaim- 
ing " That her mamma and Mr. Aylmer were 
going downstairs already," and the other ladies 
accordingly hastened to follow them; 

As Diana drove off with her sister and niece, 
she perceived that the former was in such high 
spirits, that — hindered as she was (by the 
child's presence) from directly asking their 
cause — the thought struck her for a moment 
that Mrs. Dangerfield had possibly been 
alluding more or less plainly, to what her 
brother's every word had seemed to indicate. 
But it had not been so ; though, as she found 
afterwards at home, the lady had spoken in a 
very complimentary manner, saying, " That 
she had heard much of Miss Wynyard's ani- 
mation and varied play of countenance, but 
had not expected to see such a brilliant com- 
plexion, or so much regular beauty." 

" In fact, my dear," proceeded Mrs; Bos- 
cowen, "the man can hardly have said you 
were a pretty girl ; but 1 forgive him that, 
and a good deal more, in consideration of his 

• s 2 
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having actually asked me for a card for Lady 
Sophia's, frankly and honestly, without pre- 
tending to be ' compelled' to it, and saying 
plainly out " that he wanted to meet you and 
me there, as he might otherwise have to wait 
an age for an opportunity of a long talk with 
both of us." 

" I do not now think he can possibly be 
acting ; and, as to his sister, when she had 
made her pretty speech about your looks, she 
got — I can't well say how — upon the subject 
of her brother, and his extreme obligingness 
in going about with her whenever she wants a 
companion, dwelling on him and his good qua- 
lities as much as she could do without bad 
taste, and speaking altogether in those sort of 
terms that people are so apt to use, when they 
believe a member of their family is in ' medi- 
tation of matrimony.' I cannot think you are 
deceived now, Di. ; and, at all events — if that 
is any comfort — I am deceived with you ! — I 
wish I had known whether the Campbells 
come on Wednesday or Thursday ! When I 
do, I shall ask Aylmer to meet them." 

Diana was too much pre-occupied that even- 
ing by the feeling that the crisis of her fate 
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must dow be drawing on, to take notice of an 
appointment the two Boscowens made toge- 
ther in her presence, to meet in the middle of 
next day, for the purpose of Edward's signing 
some paper which he had hitherto deferred 
putting his name to. 

Nothing occurred on the following morning 
to make her aware of the circumstance ; and 
the consequence was, that instead of contriv- 
ing to be in her own apartment by the time 
Edward was likely to appear, she was sitting 
in the drawing-room when he entered, saying, 
" that James could not let him into his study 
yet, because he had some one with him on 
business. " 

Diana disliked the appearance of rushing 
out of the room on his coming in, especially 
as the children were by ; and, considering, on 
the one hand, that they were likely enough to 
remark provokingly on any token they might 
perceive of Aunt Di.'s avoiding Uncle 
Edward ; ' and on the other, that their pre- 
sence would probably restrain him from taking 
any advantage of an unexpected meeting, she 
sat quietly on at the work-table, where she was 
preparing to make up some blue ribbon into 
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cockades, for the inside of her baby-nephew's 
bat. 

Edward, meanwhile, alternately talked non- 
sense to his niece, and gave bis nephew some 
instruction in boxing ; and then, tired of these 
employments, lounged about the room tiD he 
stood still by Diana's table, when, taking np 
the ribbon in his hand, he asked, much as if 
he had been speaking to one of the children, 
" what that blue stuff was for ? — and if he 
might not have it ?" 

" You, Edward ! What could you want 
with it?" 

"Not exactly for myself," answered he, 
dropping his voice, but still carrying on the 
same half-joking style ; " not precisely for my 
own adorning, but I want it to take away 
with me, either for Clara, or for something 
belonging to Clara ; so let me have it, Di." 

" I will take Clara something prettier next 
time it is in my power to go to her ; but I 
was just beginning to make this np for the 
baby here— for my nephew." 

" He happens to be my nephew, too," re- 
turned Edward, rather sharply; "and I'll 
give him something prettier instead, when I 
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come here to morrow ; but I want this — this 
very ribbon you have in your fingers. Can't 
you understand, Diana ?" continued he, lower- 
ing his tone to a whisper, and bending close 
over her ; " can't you take in, that my sole 
means of diverting and distracting that 
wretched girl there in Princes-street, is by 
encouraging her to hope for better times, 
through the good omens offered her in the 
shape of this message, that trifle from Miss 
Wynyard ? It may seem strange ; but we 
have heard of sorceresses who bewitched not 
only their main victim, but all that belonged 
to him ; and I believe there may have been 
such, seeing that I know one exists now, who, 
if she had any humanity, would grant a part 
at least of her enchanted web, the sight and 
touch of which soothes and delights those who 
are bound in her spell. Seriously, Diana," 
proceeded he, as she looked up in displeased 
amazement, "if I can say to her — ' Di. Wyn- 
yard said such a thing of you' — 'Di. Wynyard 
gives you such another' — she smiles — I feel 
that I have given pleasure; and, in the dearth 
of my own power to bestow it, I grow covetous, 
as you see. Am I so much to blame ? Do I 
deserve such reproachful looks ?" 
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But Diana Wynyard, though somewhat 
softened at heart, was also resolved that he 
should not expect always to obtain whatever 
he urged her vehemently to grant ; and she 
answered, calmly, that he might tell Clara, 
with her love, that she would, the next oppor- 
tunity, bring her some ribbon for her baby 
like what his cousin had, 

" And why not send it ?" asked Edward — 
" send it by me ?" 

" Because I prefer taking it myself; and 
the message I give you now, will serve the 
end which I am sure I wish answered as much 
as you can/' 

" You won't give me this, then?" persisted 
he, angrily, having worked himself into a fever 
of eagerness, upon a subject which he had at 
first only entered upon out of whim, and then 
proceeded in from desire of victory. 

"No, indeed, I cannot !" she replied. 

" I see how it is !" cried he, reddening. 
" Tou fancy — but you were never more mis- 
taken — that I should make braces of it, or 
wear it for a scarf under my waistcoat, per- 
haps! You know little of the matter. I 
wouldn't wear the colours of anything so 
heartless !" 
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As he spoke, he chafed the delicate ribbon 
impatiently in his hand ; and Diana besought 
him aloud to mind what he was doing, and 
not destroy what he had laid hold of. 

"Mind what I'm doing! Yes, indeed, 
when you've goaded me to the verge of mad- 
ness ! If I do destroy what comes in my 
way, what else do you expect? well if it 
were but this rubbish !" 

As he raised his voice and continued to 
twist the ribbon in his fingers, the children 
ran up to see what was going on, and Helen 
exclaimed, in dismay — 

" Oh, uncle, you have quite spoilt it !" 

" You have, indeed," said Diana, casting on 
him a look of scornful pity, at sight of which 
he, in a measure, reined in his frenzy ; but a 
moment after, in a transport of mingled shame 
and rage, he rolled the crumpled satin into a 
ball, and flung it into the fire, where it still 
blazed and crackled when his brother walked 
into the room. 

" What's all this ? " asked James Boscowen, 
astonished at the children's half-frightened 
faces, and their uncle's perturbed gestures, 
while Diana took advantage ol the open door 
to. glide swiftly from the apartment. 
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Helen was silent ; but Willy replied to his 
father's question pretty clearly, by saying, 
"That Uncle Edward had wanted some 
ribbon Aunt Di. would not give him, and so 
he had thrown it into the fire." 

" Go up to your mother, children/ 9 said their 
father, gravely ; they obeyed, and the moment 
they were gone he turned to his brother, who 
leaned motionless against the mantlepiece, 
saying, with a look of contempt he was at 
little pains to conceal — 

" How can you make such a fool of your- 
self?" 

" I don't know that it's any making of 
mine, judging by what you have so often said 
to me before, James," replied Edward, with- 
out raising his eyes. 

H Nonsense ! you are not that kind of fool,' 
returned the elder brother. " A man who is 
deficient is to be pitied ; but you are worse, 
for yon misuse your abilities till they desert 
you, and you act by turns like a maniac and a 
simpleton. I am not now adverting to the 
folly of the present moment, though it's bad 
enough to disgrace yourself by such an out* 
break — before the children, too ! but it's the 
whole course of unmanly, spiritless conduct 
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you go on in week after week, day after day, 
that I would have you cut short and put an 
end to. 

" Hitherto I have been restrained by no- 
tions of delicacy — of non-interference — by fear 
of misinterpretation. But the truth is — and 
tell it you now I must and will — if you can't 
have patience enough to act the part you 
choose to act, consistently, since you can 
neither submit yourself to all Di. Wynyard's 
freaks, nor leave her alone, the sooner you go 
off — no matter where, whether to Switzerland, 
or France, or the Holy Land if you like — the 
better it will be for yourself and all who care 
about you." 

Edward made no answer whatever, but 
stood on the hearth, with folded arms and 
downcast eyes, apparently watching the cin- . 
ders in the grate. 

After a pause of some length, his brother 
resumed his discourse — 

" I don't wonder, seeing to what you have 
subjected yourself, at your losing patience, 
flying into rages, or any thing of the kind ; 
my wonder is that any man alive should 
choose to stay, uncompelled, in the same 
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house, as it were, with a girl who has refused 
him/' 

"She has not refused me/' said Edward, 
sullenly. 

" That means you never asked her, I con- 
clude/' observed his brother. 

" I certainly never did," returned Edward. 

"You thought you had no chance, I sup- 
pose." 

"You assume a great many things/' said 
Edward pointedly. 

" What ! — I assume that you are in love 
with her! and do you mean to deny it?" 

" You choose to think so ; but I profess no 
such thing." 

" Choose to think ! — Profess ! " repeated 
James Boscowen, "I'm glad at least you 
don't quite venture to say I'm totally mis- 
taken, which would hardly go down with me. 
But, Edward/' proceeded he in a calmer tone, 
" if you have never proposed, and yet won't 
allow it's because you've no chance, how do I 
know but she may have cause to complain? 
I see you are capricious enough for anything, 
Di. looks as wretched as you do — she may 
be just affronted at your hanging back when 
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you've done and said all but the one thing, 
and if so" — 

" It would be useless to tell you I'm not in 
love with her ; true or false, you wouldn't be- 
lieve me/' said Edward. 

" I shouldn't because I couldn't,"- replied 
James parenthetically. 

" So I'm not going to make assertions that 
will be disbelieved, but I do tell you, and I 
think you may believe so much," continued 
Edward with a bitter smile, " Di. Wynyard's 
not in love with me, let the rest be as it will." 

" I suppose you know best. But that's not 
always the case with those who are in the 
game themselves. I've always thought a man 
does best by himself and others if he speaks 
up and speaks out, so as to know what's what, 
which you can't do till you've put her to the 
proof." 

" Where the devil would be the use of ask- 
ing a girl who's dying for love of another 
man?" exclaimed Edward losing patience, 
and forgetting his promise to Julia in his wish 
to silence his brother. 

"Not much to be sure," replied James, 
" but who's Di. in love with?" 
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" With a fellow who'll never love her, or I'm 
much mistaken." 

"But who is he? — has he no name?" 
asked the elder Boscowen. 

" It's Aylmer, and a more cold-blooded 
game at bob-cherry than he's been playing 
with her, you have hardly seen in your life." 

" Aylmer? — it's the last thing I should 
have dreamt of! — though I might have 
guessed — for he's just the man that could go 
any length without committing himself; but 
how long has this been going on ? " 

" For something like two years, I take it," 
replied Edward, "not that I knew it till 
lately." 

" Two years ! How snug women keep 
things when it suits them ! I suppose Julia 
was afraid I should — according to their idiot* 
ical phrase — ' cut off all chances,' by keeping 
that gentleman at arm's length, if I knew 
what sport he was giving himself ! " 

" I shouldn't wonder," returned Edward as 
he walked listlessly up and down the room. 

" But if I've been kept in the dark all this 
while," proceeded James, as to himself, "I 
know how things stand now, and I shall act 
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accordingly. My wife's sister is not to be 
trifled with by any man, be he ' roue* or be he 
prig, whatever she herself, or my wife either 
choose to fancy." 

Edward had not betrayed Diana's secret 
through deliberate- perfidy; but his resolu- 
tions were so weak, and his passions so uncon- 
trolled, that the former were almost invariably 
at the mercy of the latter. By this time, 
however, he had cooled sufficiently to feel and 
regret his indiscretion, as well as to dread the 
reproaches which both Diana and his own con- 
science might cast on him for taking a mean 
revenge, which might be thought, at least, to 
have interfered with her chances of happiness. 
But repentance came too late ; for he knew 
that to attempt moving James from a de- 
termination, once made on grounds which 
seemed to him sufficient, was a hopeless en- 
deavour. 

Both brothers remained " silent for a few 
minutes, each occupied with his own unplea- 
sant reflections; for the elder foresaw long 
arguments with his wife, tears in Diana's eyes, 
and opposition to the authority he thought 
himself called on to exert ; while the younger, 
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once according to the information I have re* 
ceived, without any other consideration than 
my duty to Diana and to myself. " 

So saying he left the room, and if anything 
could be said to afford relief to Edward in his 
present state of mind, it was his brother's 
departure, as freeing him from the actual 
pressure, in word and look, of the rebuke and 
scorn which he was conscious of deserving/ 
even in larger measure than had just been dealt 
him, from the severe eye and stern voice of 
the indignant eldest son of his father's house. 

He could not endure picturing to himself 
what was likely soon to follow ; Julia's anger, 
and — far harder to bear the thought! of — 
Diana's sorrow and humiliation. He would 
not expose himself to see, to hear, more than 
he could help of what was to befall; and 
hurrying out of the house he wandered, he 
knew not whither, in search of whatever dis- 
traction might temporarily deaden the stings 
of self-reproach, the bitter pain of conscious 
degradation. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" So," said James Boscowen to his wife, after 
having obtained from her, bit by bit, a toler- 
ably detailed confirmation of what he had 
learnt from Edward — "so you were willing, 
for the sake of a chance — the shadow of a 
chance — that the man might be fired up, at 
the last, into doing what you see he has long 
determined not to do — you have consented 
upon such a mere taking of hazards as that, 
to allow the girl's suspense to be protracted, 
and to let him feel tfrat he may do as he 
likes ! And all because you, both of you, 
will risk anything sooner than withdraw from 
the contemptuous notice, bestowed by one 
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who doubtless can give a splendid establish- 
ment to whatever woman he chooses — but has 
no mind to choose Di." 

" Don't say I was willing, James ! but, I 
believe, if it had been you yourself, you would 
hardly have stood against Di.'s entreaties! 
And as to it's being all for the sake ot an 
establishment for my sister, and my losing 
sight of dignity for interested motives, you 
might, I think, know me better ! I may have 
been as imprudent, as weak, and rash as you 
please ; but, if you think ^ could have been 
worked on to allow a continuance of acquaint- 
ance, through any less reason than seeing 
how entirely Di.'s feelings are engaged, how 
thoroughly her hopes of happiness are en- 
twined with those chances you blame me for 
not cutting off, you are very, very much 
mistaken." 

"Then, I suppose," said her husband, as 
he paced the room moodily — " I suppose she 
is as desperately in love as Edward believes — 
and it's the worst part of the story. If it was 
the other kind of thing, it would just be an 
idle expectation disappointed, and there an 
end. But, Julia," continued he, stopping in 
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his walk, and speaking in a tone of mingled 
severity and emotion — " for that very reason, 
that you saw how Di.'s feelings were engaged, 
you ought to have been the more scrupulous 
of exposing her, or letting her expose herself, 
to such an invisible rack as that fellow takes 
pleasure in putting her on ! If she had been 
thinking of nothing but having Tanhurst, and 
no end of diamonds — why, I can't admire the 
delicacy or good taste of such a proceeding ; 
but in losing a game like that, the loss — as I 
said just now — is but that of an ambitious 
day-dream; so, in a worldly sense, may be 
ventured on, by and for a thoroughly worldly 
girl. Only, that's just what poor dear Di. 
isn't; and, therefore it is, that, when once 
satisfied of the fellow's utter coldness and de- 
liberate purpose to do everything but commit 
himself in words, you ought never — never— 
to have countenanced one meeting more that 
could be avoided, or have hesitated to let him 
see that, as far as you were concerned, the 
course he was taking was seen through and 
disapproved of. I quite comprehend that you 
had a great deal to stand against on Di.'s 
part ; a girl in love is ready to venture any- 
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thing ; and I don't blame her, poor thing, any 
more than I blame an insane person ; but you 
ought to have had sense for her." 

" And so I had James, as far as that goes," 
replied his wife, mournfully. 

" Ah, you mean that wasn't your difficulty, 
but that you couldn't bear seeming harsh — 
aye, I dare say. It's very unpleasant — deal- 
ing with a girl too ! But there it is, Julia ; 
if you had stuck to it's being your duty to 
have no secrets from me, Di. wouldn't have 
gainsayed you, and your path would have been 
plain." 

" I suppose it might have been plainer," she 
replied; "though you can hardly fancy the 
conflict there was in my mind, and would have 
been anyhow ; but, I had hoped, James," she 
added, with tears in her eyes, " you had for- 
given me my mistake — (it was no more) — in 
thinking it better not to tell you ?" 

" You know I've forgiven you, Julia ! — I 
believe you are heartily sorry ; and, if that 
were the whole of the business, I should forget 
it, as well ; at all events, let bygones be by- 
gones ; but the spinning out of this affair has 
been the very devil ! — for it has not only 
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riveted Di.'s chains — (I thought she had 
grown strangely absent of late, and put the 
blame at odd times on a very wrong person !) 
: — it has also rendered the thing harder to put 
an end to, except in some glaring, and, con- 
sequently, undesirable manner. For how can 
one reasonably show dissatisfaction, all of a 
sudden, with what one has looked on : at with 
a smiling countenance so long, and long after 
things had passed, which never should be al- 
lowed to pass but once ? — seeing that if they 
don't lead to a direct explanation, they are 
an insult, and should be resented as such ! 

" If I had been aware of this, as soon as 
you, I should have determined at once how 
to act. ; but now, after you've let the man go 
on all this while in the impression that you 
didn't care how often he as good as said — 
1 Miss Wynyard, I mean to propose to you, 
the very next opportunity ; but I can't, some- 
how make up my mind to it just yet ' — why, 
I'll be hanged if I know what's the right thing 
to do ! 

" Matters cant be left as they are, that is 
certain ; but, how you could permit their 
dragging on in this way, passes my under- 
standing ! " 
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" You forget, James/ 9 pleaded she, with a 
look and tone very different from her usual 
quick, decided manner, " yon forget that I 
told yon how I have latterly become myself 
convinced— -even as Di. has been all along — 
that Aylmer is not now playing a game, pro- 
bably never has been doing so in the actual 
and offensive sense of the word, but has been 
withheld from declaring himself through a — 
no doubt very silly — suspicion of there being 
some engagement — some entanglement — be- 
tween Di. and Edward." 

" He can't be so i silly ' as that ! " ex- 
claimed Boscowen, incredulously, "when he 
must see, as plain as a pike-staff, that she's 
over head and ears in love with himself I " 

" I am not so sure that he sees any such 
thing," answered she," and I do feel as sure as 
one can feel of anything which has not yet 
occurred, that he means and wishes to say the 
last word, and bind himself for ever at the 
Martindale's party, for which he would insist 
on my getting him a card." 

" I dare say he did," replied her husband, 
" I've no doubt he means to be tJiere, and when 
there, he'll put Di. off to another ball 1 The 
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truth is, Julia, he has made as great a fool of 
you as of her ; and to the Martindale s party 
neither you nor she will go with my consent." 

" I may have been made a fool of," said his 
wife submissively, " but with the impression — 
the conviction — I have on the subject, I can't 
bear doing, what seems to me so like throwing 
away Di.'s happiness." 

" Nonsense ! — its time he should learn that 
such amusements can't last for ever ! If, as I 
expect, he understands the thing at once, it 
just comes quietly to a conclusion without 
more ado. If he cares to enquire into the 
meaning of it, you may trust to my giving an 
explanation which shall neither compromise 
Di.'s dignity, nor shut out the possibility of his 
coming forward openly if he has ever dreamt 
of doing so ; though, in my opinion, the girl's 
too good for him ; " 

" My dear James ! " exclaimed his wife, 
" you may be right, though I scarcely think 
so — you at least think you are right ; and will 
— must — act accordingly. But whatever you 
hold it your duty to do— to exact — don't ask 
me to announce this to Di. ! for / couldn't say 
it to her ! I will obey you — will obey both 
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in letter and spirit, little as I share your 
views ; only you must speak to Di. yourself/' 

These last words were uttered with such 
calm decision, that her husband, surprized and 
annoyed as he felt, could not violently insist 
on her being the channel of communication 
between him and her sister, without confessing 
his own backwardness to fulfil the very duty, 
he had just reproved her for having shrunk 
from. 

He said something at first about " such a 
subject being more suitably entered on to 
Diana by her sister ;" but when his wife, 
though with perfect gentleness of manner, - 
stood firm in her resolution to leave this ex- 
planation to him, his disinclination to show 
weakness overcame his irritation at her resist- 
ance, and he yielded the point, though not 
with a very good grace, continuing his quarter- 
deck exercise in the room, and uttering at 
every turn interjectional half sentences, indi- 
cating both his dislike to the prospect before 
him, and his sense of the awkwardness of 
drawing back. "I must get it over!" mut- 
tered he. " The more one delays the worse it 
is ! It's a thing should have been done before 
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now ! Half the miseries in life spring from 
one's hanging back from painful duties ! You 
shan't have it to say, Julia, that I shirked 
what I would fain have put on you ; though 
I think you might have spared me what cer- 
tainly comes more within your sphere than 
mine." 

His wife hazarded no reply ; he continued 
his walk in silence, then looked at his watch, 
and finally asked her whether Diana was in 
the house, or not yet returned from her walk 
with the children ? 

"I believe — I am afraid for your sake, 
James," said she, glancing at his anxious, 
perturbed countenance, " that their is no re- 
prieve for you! I saw them coining home 
two minutes ago." 

" Then I ought to go to her," ejaculated he, 
a double gloom overspreading his face as he 
moved towards the door. 

" My dear James," cried his wife, eagerly 
detaining him, " you can no more bear this 
than I can ! Do let it stand over till Tuesday, 
and then, if all's not happily settled, I'll take 
it on myself to speak to her." 

u I suppose," said he, stopping and looking 
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full at her, " from your naming Tuesday, that 
Monday is the Martindale's ball ?" 

" It is. This is Saturday — it is not long to 
wait, and so much may depend on it ! Words 
cannot tell how grateful I should be to you 
for relaxing that much — for showing me that 
kindness !" 

" It would be a kindness to myself, in the 
first instance, God knows !" said Boscowen, 
moodily ; " whether it would be kind to DL, 
in the long run, might bear a question. Still — 
but, no — you would ask me for another ' once 
more ! " ' 

" No, no, James ! I give you my word — 
my most sacred promise — not to seek for the 
extension of Aylmer's trial beyond that night! 
if all is not then and there explained, do and 
say what you will —abuse me as you like !" 

" That wouldn't be much comfort ; but it 
is hard to refuse what you both look on as 
involving happiness or misery; so have it your 
own way, and go to the Martindale's ! Only, 
take notice — I'm not bribed to this by your offer 
of talking to poor Di. yourself! — for if, as I 
fear, Tuesday comes without bringing any 
alteration in the state of things, I am deter- 
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mined to tell her myself that, so long as she 
resides under my roof, I expect her to avoid 
all occasions of meeting Aylmer elsewhere — 
even as I shall take care that he is not ad- 
mitted into this house, or any other I may 
inhabit, on any pretext whatsoever." 

" How grim you look/' said his wife, smil- 
ing, "while you are letting yourself be so 
good and kind!" — and she threw her arms 
round him, to express the gratitude her emo- 
tion would scarcely allow her to do in words. 

He received her demonstrations rather pas- 
sively, saying, somewhat bluntly — 

" No, I'm not good— only a great fool." 

" A fool to make me the happiest creature 
alive ?" asked she, looking up at him with so 
beaming a countenance that he could not re- 
tain his severity, while he answered, gravely 
indeed, but gently — 

" If your happiness on this subject could 
last, I should think myself a very wise man 
for what I've done, Julia." 

" And so you will — you will find yourself a 
perfect Solomon, my dear James ! — at least, I 
shall hold you up as such for ever ! I feel 
so certain that the whole will be rightly un- 
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ravelled, we shall discover there were mistakes 
at bottom from the beginning ; and, after all, 
yon know, James, that if every man were 
absolutely bound to pay no attention to any 
girl except the one he is already determined 
to marry, (if he can), there would be very few 
who would slip into the holy estate at all, 
except where there was a large fortune to 
bait them !" 

" No one knows it better/' replied he, re- 
pressing an involuntary smile. "But how 
comes it; you have gone over to the men's side 
of the question, for once in a way, Julia ? I 
suppose, because it's my business, on this occa- 
sion, to take the woman's ! Well, I trust it 
may be as you say ; it will be for the settling 
of more people's minds than one, if Aylmer 
can but make up Us as he ought. You will, 
of course, say nothing of this to Di. at pre- 
sent ; there is no use in her knowing how 
much, or rather how little, law she is to be 
given ; besides that there is no telling what 
scenes we might have between her and 
Edward, if she were aware of the part he has 
been playing." 

" Fm forced to confess," added he, after a 
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thoughtful pause, " that it is not much to his 
credit; but what has he done for the last 
three months, but yield himself up to every 
gust of passion ? — and what can that bring a 
man to, but first to folly, and then to mean- 
ness ? If Di. were once married, he might, 
perhaps, recover his senses ; and then there 
would be hopes of his turning over a new 
leaf!" 

Both parties remained so far satisfied with 
the result of this conversation, as that each 
was relieved from the dread of a present pain 
and annoyance ; but beyond that, their feel- 
ings were very different; for while James 
Boscowen reproached himself for weakness in 
yielding even so much as he had done (against 
his judgment) and looked forward with doubt, 
and an anticipated sense of angry mortification, 
to the issue of what had been agreed on, his 
wife, sanguine by nature, and full, moreover, 
of the impressions given her by Aylmer, the 
last two or three times she had seen him, 
would not allow herself to contemplate the 
possibility of his failing to justify them. 

Fully sharing, however, in her husband's 
view of the inexpediency of communicating 
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what had passed to Diana, she could have 
found no vent for her feelings, had she not 
* thought it her duty/ while necessarily in- 
forming Edward of her sister's ignorance of 
his indiscretion, to inflict some punishment on 
the unfaithful confidant, who had so nearly 
caused the utter downfall of her hopes and 
expectations. 

His appearance of breathing from the weight 
of utter despair, when she told him hastily 
" that Di. knew nothing — was to know no- 
thing— of what he had been pleased to say 
that morning/' and the ill-concealed rage 
which afterwards shook his frame, when she 
proceeded to let him know what a crisis was 
at hand, went far to bring her to a greater 
leaning towards her husband's belief in his 
(Edward's) attachment to her sister, than she 
had ever been inclined to before ; and in her 
willingness to show candour, and grateful 
readiness to admit the general justness of his 
opinions, she allowed at bed-time "that she 
supposed he must in that point have had more 
penetration than she." 

" I earnestly hope," answered he, " that I 
may be able to return the compliment as re- 
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gards the chances of another love affair ! I 
confess that / look forward myself to nothing's 
being gained by this meeting on Monday 
night, but an additional mortification for your 
sister." 

Julia could not refrain from observing that 
there was a circumstance, and a very strong 
one too, in favour of her views ; that, namely, 
of Aylmer's evident satisfaction in making his 
sister acquainted with her and Diana. He 
had desired to bring about the introduction, 
had spoken of it before he left London ; was 
it likely he should take so uncalled-for a step, 
for no other purpose than that of decep- 
tion? 

There was no immediate reply ; for James 
Boscowen did not like to admit — as he was, 
nevertheless, forced to do — " that there was 
some weight in her argument; but," con- 
tinued he, " some of those confounded fellows 
who have kept out of scrapes all their lives, 
think they may commit any piece of rascality 
they please in that line, and it's my belief, 
Aylmer's one of them." 

Julia made no rejoinder, but determined to 
rest satisfied with having gained her point of 

vol. n. u 
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obtaining delay, and resolved to say no more 
to her husband on the subject, till she could 
announce to him that " Di. was engaged to 
Clement Aylmer." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Next day — Sunday— the sisters were surprized 
immediately after luncheon by a visit from 
Frank Crosby, whom they believed to be still 
in the country. 

After having explained to them that he had 
only returned late the night before, and also 
entered into the causes of his unexpectedly 
speedy return, he conversed with his cousins 
on various subjects (in the course of which he 
made sundry covert allusions to his bet with 
Peyton), till stopping suddenly in his talk, he 
said, addressing Mrs. Boscowen, " by the by, 
Julia, I've a message for you, and for fear I 
should get into disgrace at home for forgetting 

u2 
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it, I must inquire while I remember, if you 
can give my mother the direction of a Madame 
Somebody she says you told her of, who makes 
caps and collars as good as new again ; don't 
you know of some such a person ? " 

" I think I'm very clever to guess by your 
description, Frank ! But I fancy it is Madame 
Berlier your mother means ; and her direction 
ought to be here, close at hand." 

As she spoke, she opened a drawer in the 
small table by which she was sitting, and 
finding at once what she sought, she was going 
to give it to him, when her eyes were attracted 
by something else lying close beside it. 

"What on earth can that scrap of silver 
paper be ? with a snip of white hair in it too, I 
declare ! " exclaimed she, as she unfolded it. 

" Oh, it's only " — began Diana, first for- 
getting, then recollecting that a secret was at- 
tached to the mislaid curl ; for it was no other 
than that for which she had painfully, though 
privately, hunted the whole house through ! 

Her sister was too busy examining it to 
notice the sudden interruption of her speech, 
or her deep blushes on the perception of her 
mistake ; but Crosby, who remarked both cir- 
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. cumstances, whispered knowingly, « Anything 
else on the sly here? Is that come from 
Princes Street, Di. V and she was so thoroughly 
taken aback by the singular truth of his 
random words, that she actually felt herself 
grow pale, and involuntarily cast a suppli- 
cating look on her cousin to remind him of 
his promise. 

He bowed at once submissively and sig- 
nificantly, while Mrs. Boscowen was still 
turning the little curl from side to side ; and 
though Diana reflected that it was impossible 
he could have said what he had, through any 
other motive than his habitual instinct of 
teazing, she could not so far recover her 
equanimity as to listen with perfect com- 
posure, either of look or manner, while Julia 
went on to say, "It's like nothing on earth 
but those minute particles of Edward's baby 
hair, which Miss Deverell and Mrs. West both 
keep embalmed in lockets ! Have you any 
notion, Di., how it came here?" 

"I really can't tell you," replied Miss 
Wynyard, hesitatingly, " but I suppose it is, 
or has been, Edward's property." 

" What ! do you think he treasures his own 
hair ? " asked her sister. 
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" Devilish odd, if he keeps it for himself" 
observed Crosby, slyly ; u though if he meant 
it for a present, its having been cut from his 
noddle in his days of innocence makes it all 
the more sentimental ! " 

" I don't imagine there is much sentiment 
about it," returned Diana, with an attempt at 
carelessness, which was belied by the return of 
her colour, in a more crimson flush than 
even that which had first drawn her cousin's 
attention. 

" I shall find out whose it is," said Mrs. 
Boscowen, " for I know it's not my baby's." 

" Then when you have found out, tell rne, 
Julia!" cried Frank Crosby. "I have a 
great notion your guess was right — that it 
was Edward's once on a time ; and, if so, you 
know I'm interested in acquiring the informa- 
tion, because of that unlucky bet, which, I 
declare, I'm beginning to feel fidgetty about. 
And there's Easter coming on ; you will have 
to raise a subscription for me among you, I 
give you warning, if you have been taking me 
in all this time ! " 

" Set your heart at ease on that score, my 
cfear Frank," said Mrs. Boscowen, with a smile 
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of happy confidence ; " it's very immoral for 
you to win — a serious misfortune — at the 
onset of your career, I consider it ; but your 
friend willl have to pay for his folly in taking 
such a wager." 

" Oh, indeed," said Crosby, who had now 
his hat in his hand. " I wish you would have 
said as much, that night you blew me up sky- 
high for wishing to gain a little useful know- 
ledge ! But I am glad to hear it now, first 
for my own sake, and then for yours, Di., 
though I'll be hanged if I can make head or 
tail of the queer things I see and hear ! Only 
— I may be sure of my bet, you both say ? for 
though Di.'s looking innocent with might and 
main, I am sure she knows all about it! 
Come tell me, first one, then the other, with 
your hand in mine." 

"You may be sure," said Julia, as she 
shook hands with him. 

"Quite sure!" repeated Diana, firmly, as 
she did the same, whereupon the youth 
departed, professing himself satisfied, and 
* trusting to their honour.' 

" Was there ever such a rattle !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Boscowen, as the door closed on him ; 
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" but is this hair Edward's, and was he such a 
goose as to give it to yon ?" 

" He did give it to me," replied Diana, 
" and there was a very silly worrying scene 
about it. Pray, Julia, don't ask him any 
questions ! he would be only out of temper, 
and angry with me, which he is often enough 
as it is. 

" Well, I won't ; though I am curious to 
know whether he had hoarded or stolen this 
interesting relic of his own infancy — I sup- 
pose you can't enlighten me, DL ?" 

" Indeed, I cannot," replied Miss Wynyard, 
who was glad to see the sort of interpretation 
her sister gave the matter, and still more glad 
when she presently observed, that it was almost 
time for church ; in their way to which, Julia 
remarked with satisfaction, that l Edward 
dined that day at Mrs. West's — (much against 
the grain) — so that they should be quit of him, 
at any rate.' " 

In the quiet of that evening, Diana was 
able to give herself up without restraint to 
thoughts which were, happily, undisturbed by 
any guess at the manner in which she and her 
prospects had been canvassed the day before, 
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or at the short term, beyond which her fate 
was to be no longer suffered to wind on unim- 
peded by the intervention of others. 

She considered only that the clouds which 
had hitherto darkened her intercourse with 
Aylmer were now rapidly disappearing ; that 
the strange doubts and suspicions he had been 
always used. to imply, rather than express, 
had now given place to a franker feeling — of 
jealousy it might still be — but of jealousy ho- 
nestly told forth, jealousy willing to be calmed 
and extinguished. If it were torture to know 
herself misunderstood, misinterpreted — and to 
feel all this without the power of answering 
the unspoken reproach, or the ambiguous 
phrase which accused her, it would be happi- 
ness beyond belief to give happiness, by her 
replies to the questions she should listen to 
on the morrow. * 

What repose to be able to yield to such a 
reverie without being watched — and, as it 
were, followed — by those eager, restless eyes, 
which, the night before, had appeared to pur- 
sue her more unremittingly than ever ! She 
felt actual thankfulness for the calm of a whole 
evening, passed without the troubling influ- 
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ence of Edward's presence ; and even fancied 
that the night of sound and refreshing sleep 
which followed it, was, in a measure, owing to 
the previous rest permitted her, by being freed 
from the company of him she had once loved 
next in the whole world to her sister Julia. 

Next morning, nevertheless, she was re- 
minded of him early, and in a manner she did 
not at all expect — namely, by a letter from 
his wife, which came by the post, and was de- 
livered to her in her own room before break- 
fast. It was dated the day before — Sunday 
evening — and ran as follows : — 

" Dear Miss Wyntard, 

"Having understood you to say, last time 
you were so kind as to call, that early letters 
were always carried to you in your own room, 
I hope I am not exposing you to any awkward- 
ness by what I am now doing. 

" I know it is only through rare accidents 
that you ever have the power of coming here ; 
but if you would write me a line by the post 
(I am unlikely to have any visit from Edward 
for the next day or two), it would be a great 
comfort to me, for I am most anxious to know 
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if anything has happened affecting his pros- 
pects ? 

"He was here last night (and, indeed, 
great part of this day) in so dreadful a mood 
of mind, and so utterly unhinged, that I 
hardly know what to think. It is no new 
thing for me to see him silent and unwilling 
to answer questions, but this time I perceived 
him muttering to himself half aloud in an 
angry, hoarse tone ; and when (unable to 
refrain from trying to understand what had 
come over him) I ventured on some enquiries, 
he roughly commanded me to desist. 

" Can Mr. Deverell have discovered our 
marriage, or has Edward had any quarrel 
with Mr. James Boscowen? I can hardly 
fancy either event having occurred without 
your being aware of it. Yet I scarcely know 
what to wish I may hear from you; for, if 
some dreadful and irremediable misfortune 
has not befallen him, how can I otherwise 
account for Edward's state? — however in- 
dulge a hope even, of happiness for the 
future ? 

" I cannot, albeit at the risk of seeming to 
encroach on your kindness, resist the tempta- 
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tion of writing to ask if you can give me any 
information. There are other things which I 
should like much (were it possible) to talk 
over with you; but I have not time to say 
more, nor would they be easy for me to com- 
mit to paper. 

" Trusting that you will excuse this appli- 
cation from one who has no friend able to give 
her comfort, save yourself, I must once more 
entreat you not to delay answering me longer 
than you can help, for next to the sight of 
your face, that of your handwriting will be 
the greatest of consolations to 

" Your obliged and attached, 

"C. B. ,% 

In Diana's own mind she simply attributed 
Edward's moody recklessness to irritation con- 
sequent upon the blue ribbon squabble, and its 
becoming plain to his brother James that he 
had lowered himself about such a trifle. Her 
sister's prudent reserve had saved her from 
knowing that there was more behind, and that 
the state of unsubdued rage and mortification 
which had rendersd Edward's countenance 
more haggard, and his gaze more intense, on 
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Saturday evening, was to be attributed not 
only to their quarrel of that morning, but to 
the shame he felt at having betrayed her 
secret, and the torture of unexpectedly learn- 
ing from Julia the possibility — the probability 
— of her speedily becoming another's. 

All this was beyond her ken,; yet she fore- 
saw considerable difficulty in composing such 
a letter to Clara, as should afford her any 
gleam of encouragement, since she could 
neither relate the only cause which she could 
reasonably assign to herself for his increased 
trouble of mind, nor guess at any other that 
might contribute to it. 

On joining her sister and brother-in-law at 
breakfast, she was surprised to find Edward 
with them, for it was a long while since he 
had made his appearance in Eaton Place so 
early in the day. " He was come," he said, 
" to give notice that he should not dine with 
them, as Peyton's cousin had plagued him into 
an engagement to spend the day at Woolwich, 
where he had various friends ; but where he 
(Edward) expected to be bored to death ! He 
was going, however, and should not be seen 
at his brother's till late next day, when," 
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added he, in a whisper to his sister-in-law, " I 
shall come to hear your news." 

Diana neither caught these words, nor did 
she perceive that they were uttered ; but she 
saw him bite his lip as he turned from Mrs. 
Boscowen, and she thought there was some- 
thing almost like defiance in his fixed look, 
rivetted on herself during the remainder of 
breakfast. Whether it were owing to this, or 
to the effect produced on her by Clara's letter, 
it is certain that she had never yet felt his pre- 
sence so odious ; and after he had taken leave 
(saying with an emphasis she could not ac- 
count for — " Good-bye till to-morrow, Diana !") 
she experienced almost as sensible a relief, as 
when quitting his presence on the day she 
made the discovery of his mad passion. 

When he was fairly gone, and her sister 
established for the morning — (as it seemed) — 
in her own dressing-room, Diana betook her- 
self to the drawing-room, where she considered 
that she should have business enough to oc- 
cupy her (for as long as she was likely to be 
left alone) in accomplishing the task of writing 
to Clara. 

It was no easy one as matters stood ; and 
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moreover, it struck Diana that supposing the 
letter written, and directed to Edward's wife, 
under the name she now wentby, — i.e. Mrs. 
Ellis Bennet — it might be subject, if sent to the 
post in the usual way, to possible observation. 
She thought, however — on reflection — that 
she might manage, by taking a short walk 
with one of the children, to carry it herself to 
the next post-office without exciting remarks ; 
and relying on the feasibility of this expedient, 
she set to work at her reply to Clara's sor- 
rowful epistle, with about as much success as 
was likely, considering the difficulty of devi- 
sing anything not absolutely false, which 
should convey even a shadow of consolation. 

She threw down her pen in despair, and 
then, resuming it, wrote a few lines ; but, on 
looking them over, thought them so stiff and 
cold, that she tore them up in utter dissatis- 
faction, and began again with even less of 
hope than before, to search for some form of 
words that would better embody the feelings 
which lay warm and kindly in her soul, but 
refused to flow forth in expressions that 
adequately represented them. 

At length she felt as if some sort of inspira- 
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tion were about to reward her efforts, and her 
pen was tracing a commencement which pro- 
mised better than either of her previous at- 
tempts, when she heard steps on the stairs, 
just in time to fold up and conceal the tell- 
tale lines, beginning — " My dear Clara," be- 
fore the door opened, and the servant an- 
nounced " Mr. Ay^er," who immediately 
entered, apologizing as he came in for the 
unseasonable early hour of his visit. 

Diana had scarcely breath enough to greet 
him in words, or to welcome him, otherwise 
than by the fluttered joy painted on every 
feature of her most expressive face ; but he 
seated himself beside her, saying that his 
excuse must be his unwillingness to be quite 
forgotten by his friends ; " For your sister," 
proceeded he, " has forgotten me since Friday 
— forgotten a promise she made me, at least." 

" Oh ! is it the card for the Martindales' 
ball you are thinking of? Julia did remem- 
ber it ; she wrote to Lady Sophia for one on 
Friday evening, and it came on Saturday 
morning. Have you never received it ?" 

" No, indeed ; I was beginning to fancy — 
as one does concerning things one has made a 



^ 
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it — that there might have been some 
— that cards wern't to be had per- 

no ! nothing of the kind ; I saw 

my sister's hand the day before yes- 

what can have become of it? — I 

have known of such a thing as notes 

Is of Julia's being supposed to be tra- 

to their destinations, when they were 

vhile in her own desk — which is locked, 

it this instant — but, whether or no " 

■j^^ At this moment the servant re-entered the 

,^ ora to inform the visitor " that Mrs. Bos- 

3 .owen was not at home — had just walked out 

. with the children ;" and on his disappearance, 

Diana observed to Aylmer " that she had 

_^ been just going to say, that as the card had 

m been duly obtained, its being put into his 

hands was only a matter of form — a thing of 

Ho consequence." 

it consequence, I suppose; 

with a smile, " I rather prefer 

rhe proper forms ; so, if it is 

should like to have it; and I 

I itiently till your sister's return. 

lie first time," continued he, after 
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8 pause, " that I have ever found you here 
without her! How often one may meet in 
London, and how well one may think one 
knows people there, while one hardly ex- 
changes thoughts with them from six months 
to six months ! " 

"I suppose/ 1 said Diana, "that is what 
some people mean, when they call the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society so 'heartless.'" 

" I don't see," he replied, " how there should 
or could be much to do with the ' heart' in any 
meetings for mere amusement — (as regards the 
generality, at least) — yet friends may, and do, 
every now and then, encounter each other in 
those same meetings ; and — though it is not 
to be reckoned on — I dare say it happens 
as often in London as elsewhere." 

" So I think," answered she, " but I have 
often heard the contrary asserted." 

" Ah, you are recollecting certain anti-social 

axioms which your friend no, I forgot, 

you disclaim friendship now, which your 'a%' 
once delighted in promulgating.' 1 

Diana coloured at the emphasis on the word 
'ally/ coloured yet more deeply when, after 
the silence of a moment, he fixed his eyes on 
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her, saying, " you promised me the other day 
— no— you did not promise — but you allowed 
me to believe, you would tell me about that 
same ' friendship and alliance/ What was it ? 
How is it that you were friends, that you are 
friends no longer — but that an alliance still 
unites you in some inextricable bond?" 

" Our friendship of former days is easily des- 
cribed," replied Diana, with outward com- 
posure, " for we lived in all the intimacy of 
brother and sister; and in that happy care- 
lessness amid our friendship, which so seldom 
exists save between those who are united not 
only by nearness of age and closeness of com- 
paionship, but by the strongest tie of blood. 
But," proceeded she, " something more than a 
year and a half back a change came over the 
nature of our intercourse. Yet it was a change 
that might equally have tafcen place, had we 
been in fact the brother and sister we were in 
feeling ; for it was owing to his reposing in me 
a degree of confidence which placed me in the 
situation of an adviser — sometimes of a re- 
prover — and which led to my having occa- 
sional discussions with him on subjects 

x2 
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absolutely requiring secresy, and on which I 
not unfrequently differed from him. 

"This is the explanation of my 'state of 
alliance 9 with him; it began while we were 
bound by strong friendship and affection ; and 
it continues still, notwithstanding that a 
quarrel has now taken place between us, in 
consequence of circumstances, partially arising 
out of those very points, upon which our con- 
fidential intercourse was founded." 

" And you are bound in honour to keep 
Boscowen's secrets ? " asked Aylmer. 

" I feel so," was her answer. 

" I am the last man who would seek to in- 
vestigate them, even were they less sacredly 
guarded," resumed he somewhat scornfully, 
" but, I am inclined to suspect that what you 
look on as such deep secrets — and are such 
possibly among his family — are scarcely so 
with the world in general." 

" Indeed I" exclaimed Diana, quickly — 
" what is it you know of Edward's affairs ?" 

" I only know." said he, in a careless tone, 
" things which have been told me by others, 
and which I have guessed at by my own 
chance observation — not in themselves won- 
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lerful or uncommon, but such as I should not 
have supposed him likely to have confided to 
you ; only that one lives to learn !" 

This speech convinced her that Aylmer had 
no suspicion of Edward's marriage } and that 
he only alluded to rumours which it was more 
politic to take no notice of; so that she simply 
said " that his confiding his private affairs to 
her, had not been entirely matter of choice on 
his part, but that her obligation to silence 
remained the same, whether those affairs were, 
in a measure, suspected by others or no. 

" It does, undoubtedly," replied Aylmer ; 
" and his not being impelled by cjioice only to 
make a confidant of you, renders his conduct 
less extraordinary. But," proceeded he, with 
a look in which severity and interest were 
strangely mingled, " were you wise to receive 
such confidences ?" 

" I don't know ; but I have told you that 
Edward was to me, at that time, as a brother, 
and I thought little then, of the wisdom or 
folly of listening to him ; I have had cause 
enough to rue it since ! Still, my given word 
must be kept; and I think, Mr. Aylmer,' 7 
continued she, with a certain tinge of haughti- 
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ness in look and manner, "that whoever relies 
sufficiently on my truthfulness to think me 
worth questioning, may equally trust me when 
I say — though without more detailed explana- 
tion — that the whole ground of Edward Bos- 
cowen s confidential intercourse with me con- 
cerns himself alone, and in no way touches — 
or ever did touch — me." 

" I do trust you !" cried he. " What should 
I be, if I doubted now /" 

" And why should you ever have doubted ? 
Why did you not seek to learn the truth 
before ?" 

" I had not the courage ; and the very cer- 
tainty I most desired to obtain, I dared not 
ask for ! If ever I steeled myself to do it, 
doubts and fears kept me back ; and, if all 
recollection of what passed on that miserable 
night at the Mostyns', last autumn, has not 
been thoroughly effaced from your memory, 
it might convey to you some idea of the feel- 
ings which withheld me from putting the open 
question of — l What is Edward Boscowen to 
you? 9 I thought that piques might exist 
which had disposed you to an encouraging 
manner towards others, while, at bottom, the 
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old sympathy — the old impression — which I 
attributed to you, continued to live on. I was 
unjust, perhaps, to nourish such a fear — more 
unjust to let it obtain dominion over me ; but 
— you would be merciful had you once 
known, even for an hour, the jealous hell that 
I have existed in ! " 

"I have not known jealousy," replied 
Diana, " but there are fears, there are uncer- 
tainties, which may balance it." 

" No, no ; nothing can balance it ! though," 
proceeded he, more gently, " even that would 
be a poor excuse for having caused you — if it 
were, indeed, true that I had caused — some 
reflection of my own torment." 

" You tormented yourself a little, it seems 
to me," returned Diana, with a slight smile. 
" But, with all his faults, you look on Edward 
as a man of honour; why could you not 
believe — why could you not accept — his ac- 
count of our position with regard to each 
other?" 

"What, last summer year? You remind 
me of what I never have looked back on 
without blushing, even when I believed myself 
justified — so far as a man can be — for such 
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conduct ! And I had no business to disbelieve 
Boscowen ; nor did I at the time, at the 
moment; but (though I can tax him with 
nothing actually stamped with the word ' dis- 
honourable' among men of the world) you 
know what latitude some persons, by no 
means thus stigmatized, sometimes permit 
themselves ; and I had observed in him things 
so incompatible with the superfine elevation of 
sentiment he then rather loudly professed, 
that I knew not to what extent he might 
stretch his ideas of ' allowable dissimulation ; ' 
and I was aware, too, of the possibility (in 
certain men) of the co-existence of some low 
and unworthy fancy with — I will not call it 
a love— but a desire of owning one, with whom 
the object of the transient liking, could not 
stand a moment's comparison in any sense." 

Diana could easily guess how these apparent 
discrepancies between Edward's principles and 
Edward's practice might have arisen ; but, 
unable to explain, though unwilling to feign 
ignorance on the one hand, or to show what 
might look like cynical indifference on the 
other, she paused to consider her answer. 

Her mind was not sufficiently calm, to make 
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it an easy matter to devise one, and Aylmer 
resumed the conversation by asking, though 
with considerable embarrassment of look and 
tone, " if he had heard aright, and if the date 
of that change — that sudden increase of con- 
fidence between her and Boscowen — had not 
been about a year and a half back ? " 

She replied that it had been so. 

" Then," returned he, " you may, perhaps — 
but, no! why should I hope or wish you to 
forgive what I cannot forgive myself ! Tour 
answering my questions to-day, is more than I 
deserve for the cowardice with which I shrank 
from learning my fate ; you have no cause for 
self-reproach, and if you will be forbearing, as 
well as kind, do not urge me now with corres- 
ponding inquiries ! There will come a time 
for my confessions; but, before that, let me 
feel a little that I am happy ! — let me rejoice 
in knowing " 

But before he could finish his sentence, 
Mrs. Boscowen, with her bonnet on, entered 
hastily, saying — 

" The whole party of the Wests are at the 
door, Di., I only just got into the house 
before them; they will be up stairs this 
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minute ! Mr. Aylmer, I hope yon are not 
here to say 'an indispensable duty forbids' 
your availing yourself of the card I sent you 
for Lady Sophia's to-night ? ' " 

He was of course " Happy to have come 
on no such errand/ 9 and amidst his explana- 
tions as to " Why he had come," and how it 
was that he now felt philosophical enough to 
dispense with the actual sight of the card, 
whether it were in her desk or in the butler's 
pocket, he let fall expressions which led Mrs. 
Boscowen to say to herself as Mrs. and Miss 
West walked into the room, and she advanced 
to welcome them, u So the deed is done ! * 

She formally introduced Aylmer to her 
sister-in-law (with Miss West he was already 
slightly acquainted), and he remained just 
long enough not to appear literally ' driven 
away,' taking leave of Diana with the words, 
" I shall hope to-night for full absolution after 
full confession ! " and saying significantly to 
Mrs. Boscowen, as he shook hands with her, 
" that he trusted he was right in looking on 
her as a friend." 

" Quite right now /" she replied ; " I won't 
swear I always was ; but, I am only sorry to 
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have been forced to play the part of inter- 
rupter ! " 

" Well, I had more to say ; yet, I think I 
may reckon that your sister and I understand 
each other at last ! " 

He departed, and Mrs Boscowen now turned 
her attention to her other guests, whom Miss 
Wynyard had been entertaining, during her 
sister's brief exchange of friendly and de- 
cisive words with Avlmer. 

It appeared that the Wests had come • 
with the intention of staying to luncheon 
in Eaton Place 'if quite convenient;' and 
great was the strain on the hospitality of the 
lady of the house, when she forced herself to 
give them all the cheerful assurances of its 
being so, which kindness and courtesy required, 
at the moment when she would willingly have 
bribed them liberally, to return home and leave 
her to an undisturbed talk with her sister. 

There was, however, no help for it ; and 
she and Diana did their best to entertain them ; 
the latter with a hurried eagerness which be* 
trayed her endeavour to hide pre-occupation, 
and the former with a certain coldness very 
foreign to her usual manner, but consequent 
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on her extreme impatience of the present in- 
terruption, not improved by the perception 
that her visitors — Miss West in particular — 
were, in a covert fashion, exerting what inge- 
nuity they possessed, for the gratification of 
their curiosity with regard to her sister and 
Aylmer. 

After a certain amount of endurance in- 
deed, it was in her power, while her guests 
took off their bonnets in her bed-room, to 
obtain from Diana the main information she 
was longing for, as well as to communicate in 
return what had been said to herself while 
receiving her old enemy's farewell ; and though 
forced to restrain herself on the re-entrance of 
the two ladies, she was able afterwards to give 
some further vent to her feelings by whisper- 
ing to her husband, as she met him crossing 
the hall, " That Aylmer had that morning de- 
clared himself." 

This was a piece of excusable exultation ; 
but she was, after luncheon, tempted into a 
more serious indiscretion, by Miss West's sotto 
voce communications about her cousin Mrs. 
Langley's intimacy with Mrs. Dangerfield — 
< who had been a Miss Aylmer ' — and accounts 
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of the said Mrs. Dangerfield's ' regret for her 
brother's over-fastidiousness, which, she feared, 
might stand in the way of his own— and, per- 
haps, another person's— happiness.' 

If Miss West had stopped here, Mrs. Bos* 
cowen could and would have resisted; but 
when she was asked, if, from what she had 
seen of M, Aylmer, she should judge him to 
be the sort of man to trifle with the feel- 
ings he was so well calculated to inspire ; and 
was told that in her (Jemima West's) opinion, 
" Mrs. Langley and her friend, Mrs. Danger- 
field, had some particular young lady in view, 
while they lamented the difficulty some men, 
most estimable in themselves, had in making 
up their minds on certain points;" — when this 
was said to her, in a peculiar tone of senti- 
ment, Miss West's eyes resting on Diana from 
time to time as she spoke, her hostess's incli- 
nation to silence her provoking pity got the 
better of prudence, and she could not refrain 
from saying, in reply, that she was not, in- 
deed, able to answer fqr what Mr. Aylmer's 
habits of decision or indecision might be, but 
that as regarded her own knowledge of him, 
at present, she must say that he did seem to 
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know his mind very perfectly; for, the fact 
was, that he and Diana — as, perhaps, had 
been guessed that morning — were, she might 
call it, engaged. 

This was no sooner said, than the sort of 
condoling tone with which Miss West had 
been speaking was exchanged for congratula- 
tions, which — the more so, as they sounded 
more high-flown than hearty — struck Mrs. 
Boscowen at once with the sense of having 
acted imprudently in so early publishing the 
fact of an engagement, which, strictly and 
literally speaking, scarcely yet subsisted, and 
which she certainly would not, half an hour 
before, have deemed it advisable to mention 
even to her husband's sister — far less to one 
with whom she had no relationship, and but a 
recent acquaintance. She, therefore, endea- 
voured, but too late, to draw back a little 
from what she had advanced, and to observe 
" that there was just that degree of uncer- 
tainty, which rendered it desirable that>othing 
should as yet be said in the world on the sub- 
ject; she herself had let it escape her sooner than 
she was quite authorized to do, and she trusted 
to Miss West's kindness, that it should go no 
farther than her sister-in-law." 
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il Of course not — on no account," replied 
her visitor. " Can it be, Mrs. Boscowen, that 
there is any uncertainty, any difficulty to over- 
come, on Miss Wynyard's part ? — that would, 
in Mrs. Dangerfield's eyes, appear impossible, 
I believe ! But sisters are so partial ; and, 
after all, though Mr. Aylmer is so remarkably 
good-looking, tastes are very different." 

This time Mrs. Boscowen answered more 
diplomatically, "that temporary uncertainty 
might be brought about by many causes ; and 
that she herself, though just now acting quite 
against her principles, never looked on any- 
thing of the kind as really certain, till both 
parties concerned have had two or three days, 
in which to consider whether they have been 
dreaming or no ;" — but she was provoked with 
herself and Miss West, in a degree which 
made it hard for her to preserve her compo- 
sure ; and her feelings of irritation so much 
increased a slight headache she had had all 
day, that she thought it best to give herself 
a quiet afternoon at home, and at least spare 
herself farther annoyance by deputing Diana 
— (to whose face she concluded that Miss 
Jemima would scarcely address such speeches 
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as she had made of her)— to take the Wests 
home in the carriage, which was presently 
coming round. 

Diana complied, though somewhat unwill- 
ingly, for she kaew not now, how she could 
ever contrive her letter to Clara, and yet was 
unable to assign it as a reason why she would 
wish to remain where she was. 

" If you stayed here, Di f ," pleaded her 
sister, " you know you couldn't settle to any- 
thing !" — a fact which could hardly be denied ; 
so that she got ready accordingly to accom- 
pany Mrs. and Miss West, and was in the 
drawing-room again some moments before it 
was time to set out. She there found sitting 
with her sister, Mr. Montague— their Water- 
down neighbour — and in his presence she 
received Julia's instructions as to how she 
was to fill up the time that would be 
left, after setting down the Wests. Several 
places were named at which she was to order 
this and that ; but at length Mrs. Boscowen 
interrupted herself, and said in answer to a 
doubtful look of Diana's — 

" Well, I do believe it's better I should go 
myself for those things to-morrow ; it is diffi- 
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cult to choose for another person ; and there- 
fore, DL, you'd better just do shopping of 
your own, or — if you like to go and see poor 
Miss Nelson — Bedford Kow is at the world's 
fend to be sure — but — you might stay a good 
while with her to-day, supposing it suits you 
to give up everything else, that is " 

Diana thanked her sister for the proposal, 
and on the Wests coming into the room, 
hastily took leave of Mr, Montague, following 
them (the Wests) down stairs, and into the 
carriage. 

On her way to their house, she was not 
actually congratulated, or actually ques- 
tioned on the subject of her engagement by 
either of the ladies ; but enough was said by 

inuendo, to show that her sister had been (as 
she considered it) rather indiscreet in being so 
hastily communicative concerning her pros- 
pects. But in the security she now felt 
(though she had not hitherto enjoyed leisure 
enough to taste — as it were — her own happi- 
ness) she thought it was after all of little 
importance, whether the Wests knew a little 
sooner or later, what all the world would soon 
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be made aware of; and she could pardon Julia 
some indiscretion, in favour of the affectionate 
warmth and eager zeal for her happiness, 
which deprived her of the power of concealing 
what her whole soul was overflowing with. 

Having, however, deposited her friends, and 
mechanically given the order to "No, 12, Bed- 
ford Sow/' she again remembered poor Clara, 
who could not, perhaps, receive a letter from 
her quite so safely and conveniently on the 
morrow, even supposing that she (Diana) 
were then likely to possess more facility and 
leisure for writing, than she had that day 
enjoyed. 

She remembered also that Edward was at 
Woolwich ; that she had not, by any means, 
engaged to call on Miss Nelson (to whom she 
could openly propose a visit when she chose) ; 
and that it would probably be very long before 
she could again have the opportunity, now 
open to her, of calling in Princes Street, 

These considerations determined her; she 
pulled the check-string, gave the order to 
" Mount and White's — the Regent Street 
door," and was in a few minutes conveyed 
thither Having hastily looked at and bought 
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some ribbons, she went out by the Princes 
Street door, as she had done the last time 
she visited Clara, and had herself — as then 
— let. in by the private entrance, without 
giving her name. 

She wished to stay a very short time ; but 
found the solitary beauty, as usual, so rejoiced 
at her appearance, and so unwilling to see her 
depart, that she felt obliged to remain and listen 
to Clara's melancholy details of her husband's 
conduct the day before, when his demeanour 
had betokened little less than desperation. 

Diana was grieved to the soul, but could 
afford no help — could give no advice, and 
scarcely any encouragement; only, as she 
truly cherished the hope that Edward would 
— on her marriage at least — experience .a 
total change of feeling towards herself, there 
was — she fully believed — more chance now 
than previously of his giving back his heart — 
or some share in his affections, rather — to the 
" one woman who loved him ;" and this latter 
persuasion she endeavoured to instil into 
Clara, though, as may be supposed, in other 
words, and without informing her of the 
grounds of her conviction. 

y2 
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" Ah, Miss Wynyard, you say that, because 
you would fain ruse my spirits a little !" said 
Clara, " and it is very kind of you ; but you 
can tell me nothing that makes it likely." 

" It may seem unlikely/ 9 answered Diana ; 
" yet, Edward had a true heart and warm 
affections, which cannot be altogether smo- 
thered 1 He and I are not as we used to ba> 
but I have known him from boyhood, and, 
judging by my knowledge of him, and his 
present circumstances, I feel impelled to bid 
you hope, Clara ; though it is impossible for 
me to describe, or make you comprehend, ex- 
actly, what inspires me with this feeling/' 

" Then I'll try to hope, dear Miss Wynyard," 
and she kissed her visitor's hand as she spoke. 

" But don't hurry away," she continued, 
seeing Diana rise, " for I have a great deal to 
tell you;" and Miss Wynyard found herself 
compelled a second time to delay taking leave, 
till she had heard at length what, briefly 
related, amounted to the sufficiently annoying 
fact, that the young man who had been Clara's 
tormentor at Harbledale, had (since seeing her 
at the opera) once or twice come across her 
again, when out with her uncle to make 
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necessary purchases, had conducted himself in 
a manner which was far from respectful, and 
had, on meeting afterwards with her uncle 
alone, made him offers of money, on condition 
of his acquainting him with his niece's address, 
which, however, they had hitherto managed to 
conceal from him. 

"If he should find me out, I know not 
what might happen next!" ejaculated Clara, 
" and then, since these disagreeables have 
arisen, my uncle has become so urgent with 
me * to do myself justice,' as he calls it, to claim 
and publish at once the name I ought really to 
go by (whether Edward likes it or no), that 
although my own view of what I ought to do 
remains unaltered, I am nearly wearied out 
with all that is said to me. / think it would 
be very wrong — very imprudent. I hope 
you agree with me, Miss Wynyard ?" 

"I certainly think that if you can have 
patience for a while longer, you have the 
better chance of being one day appreciated 
as you should be. But does this uncle of 
your's know all? and if so, are you sure' of 
his discretion?" 

" He knows all," replied Clara, " for he 
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witnessed our marriage ; but he has given me 
such a solemn promise never to mention 
Edward's real name to any human being, 
till / request him to do so, that I do not 
think he would betray the secret, though he 
has often threatened it, and though he keeps 
talking every now and then of consulting a 
gentleman of whose opinion he thinks very 
highly; still he engages even in doing that, to be 
silent as to the name I ought in fact to bear. 
Yet I wish he would leave it alone alto- 
gether I " 

" I wish so, too/ 1 said Diana, who felt that 
any attempt on the part of Clara's relations 
to . assert her rights, would — at this moment 
especially —be sure to render her absolutely 
odious in her husband's eyes. 

" Tell your uncle my opinion, dear Clara, if 
you think it will have the least weight with 
him, as coming from one who knows your hus- 
band and all his family well. And now I must 
say good bye ; it will be a long while before I 
can call again in this way, but I trust that 
events are at hand which will at once be for- 
tunate for me, and, more indirectly, for you, 
too, my poor child I So live on hope, for all 
that has come and gone ! " 
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" On hope inspired by you, dear Miss Wyn- 
yard !" exclaimed Clara; and they parted with 
their usual demonstrations of affection. 

It was now the end of March ; and it was, 
therefore, no longer in the dark, as on former 
occasions, but in broad daylight, that Diana 
Wynyard stepped out at the door, almost ex- 
pecting, as she walked along, to meet Frank 
Crosby again face to face, and involuntarily 
looking round to see if any one was watching 
her issuing forth. But she perceived nothing 
to alarm her, and, assuming as composed an 
air as she could, walked back into Mount and 
White's shop, which she traversed leisurely, 
and finding her sister's servant close to the 
Regent-street door, had the carriage called in- 
stantly, and drove off without further delay to 
Eaton Place. 

It was only in her way home that she, tor 
the first time, felt free enough to give herself 
up to that consciousness of happiness, which 
the bustle of the whole day had hitherto pre- 
vented her realizing. She had judged her 
lover rightly ! [it had been jealousy which had 
sealed his lips heretofore; he had expressed, 
that day, full trust in her, and repentance for 
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his own 'cowardice/ as he had called his 
backwardness to learn his fate; and he would 
meet her that night, for the purpose of 
going yet deeper into their mutual explana- 
tions, than it had been in his power to do that 
morning. 

To these thoughts she was giving full range 
— was being happy in fact, as far as happiness 
is compatible with that tremulous inability 
to feel secure of what we yet believe ourselves 
actually to possess, which clings to us as it 
were through habit, even after every shade of 
doubt should be annihilated — when she was 
awakened from her troubled though blissful 
dreams, by the stopping of the carriage, and 
the necessity of speaking to her sister, who 
might ask her where she had been, since 
setting down the Wests. 

But Mrs. Boscowen was disposed to talk on 
one subject only, and after thanking Diana for 
having taken on herself the fulfilling of the 
last civility to their guests of the morning, 
she added that she did not know if she had 
after all diminished her headache by staying 
at home, " for " said she, " as soon as old 
Montague was gone, James came up here 
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before going out, to make me tell him all the 
particulars of what I had given him a hint of 
as we were going in to luncheon ; he id very 
much surprized and pleased and all that (of 
course), but fancy, Di.! he is such a deter- 
mined croaker, that he told me ' not to count 
chickens before they are hatched,' and ' hoped 
I should have the same story to tell after we 
came back from the Martindales ! ' what do 
you think of that?" 

" I think " replied Diana, " that if James 
could have heard exactly what was said this 
morning, seen too how it was said, he would 
hardly remain in doubt. But as he only 
knows in general that there is one precise 
question, which was not precisely put, I am 
not so much surprized at his feeling of 
uncertainty." 

"Well, Di., you take it philosphically ; 
but it provoked me, and the discussion has 
done my head no good. But don't be alarmed ! 
I intend to be quite well enough to go to the 
Martindales; for, though 1 could send you 
with the Swintons, I wouldn't miss the 
chaperoning of you this time for the creation ! " 

" Thank you, Julia," said Diana affection- 
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ately, "and now that you have made yonr 
complaint of James, had you not better keep 
quiet till dinner?" 

"Well, perhaps/' said Mrs. Boscowea, 
rather unwillingly ; but seeing that her sister 
looked tired, she resigned herself to temporary 
silence, while Diana threw herself on a sofa, 
again to take up the thread of that brief but 
happy reverie, into which she had fallen 
between her parting from Clara and her arrival 
in Eaton Place. 

At dinner James Boscowen was — Diana 
thought — somewhat graver than usual; and 
neither by word nor look did he allude to the 
event of the day. This was not otherwise 
than as she wished, and the evening passed as 
usual, till, just as the sisters were going up to 
dress for Lady Sophia's ball, a note was 
brought in for Mrs. Boscowen, on reading 
which she grew deadly pale, and exclaimed 
with a look of bitter indignation — 

" James was right ! — and the man's what I 
ought to have known him for !" 

Her sister snatched tbe letter as she flung 
it from her, and read the following words — 
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" Dear Mrs. Boscowen, 

" I regret exceedingly having troubled you 
for the invitation you were kind enough to 
procure me, as it is now impossible I should 
avail myself of it, I deceived myself in. be- 
lieving that a mutual understanding existed, 
where — as I have been since convinced— none 
such could ever arise; and I am therefore 
determined to shun to-night, and for ever, the 
dangerous fascination which I am so little able 
to resist, when under the spell of its imme- 
diate influence. The better to ensure my ad- 
herence to the resolution I have deemed it 
wise to adopt, I intend leaving England within 
a few days on a long and distant tour. 

" With sincere good wishes for you and all 
connected with you, 

" I remain — ever 

" Your's very truly, 

"Clement Aylmer." 

Diana folded the letter up deliberately, and 
putting it into its envelope, returned it to her 
sister, who, amazed at her apparent calmness, 
asked her with an unsteady voice " if she had 
read it?" 
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" I have," she replied, " and since I was to 
be deceived and scorned, it is well I should at 
last be given the unmistakeable proof of it ! — 
Give the note to James now, he must learn its 
contents sooner or later." 

Mrs. Boscowen handed it without speaking 
to her husband, who had hitherto looked on in 
silent wonder, and who now grew scarlet with 
anger as he read, but observed with forced 
composure when he had done, " that from the 
way in which the fellow had hedged himself 
that morning, he had expected something 
practically tantamount to that ; but that for 
such a barefaced avowal of falsehood and ca- 
price, he confessed himself to have been totally 
unprepared." 

Diana, who had thrown herself back in her 
chair, seemingly unconscious of what was 
passing, rose as he finished speaking, and said, 
taking his hand and Julia's, " My dear brother 
and sister, you are very kind in feeling as you 
do for me ! But if you love me as I believe 
you do, you will not add to the unhappiness 
into which my own credulity has helped to 
plunge me, by ever noticing this letter either 
to its writer or any one else. 
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". It would be no satisfaction to me if he who 
penned it should be induced, through fear of 
the world's blame or any such consideration, to 
make what might be called ' amends ' for the 
contempt he has thought fit to lay on me ! 
While on the other hand, to become a source 
of strife and quarrels of whatever nature, 
would be as painful as injurious to me. Will 
you both promise for my sake, to refrain from 
all that might tend to either of these effects ?" 

" I don't half like taking such a pledge," 
said Boscowen ; " for, if ever man deserved a 
horse-whipping, it is he ! but I believe you 
are right Di. ; and a girl had better not be 
canvassed, as she must be, when a man's called 
to account (however justly) on grounds that 
concern her. So, for your sake — and in con- 
sideration that he does mean to 'transport 
himself beyond the seas ' for a good bit — he 
shall get nothing in reply to this precious note 
of his. Only, he'd better make haste ! — for 
if he stays a week longer in town, I shall 
certainly take the liberty of hurrying him a 
little!" 

" You may be sure / shall never speak of 
it," said Julia j "1 am too much ashamed of 
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the foolish blind part I have been playing ! I 
wish I had cut my tongue oat before I let 
Jemima West get out of me that I looked on 
you as i engaged!" 9 

" It is of very little importance," observed 
Diana, quietly ; " and now good night.' 9 Thus 
speaking, she pressed her brother-in-law's hand, 
kissed her sister, and quitted the room. 
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MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND, OP SUNNYSIDE. 

New and cheaper Edition, in one volume, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" The concluding series of passages in the life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
is, to our thinking, superior to the beginning : and this we take to be about 
the most satisfactory compliment we can pay the authoress. There is a vein 
of simple good sense and pious feeling running throughout, for which no 
reader can fail to be the better." — Athenc&um. 

" ' Lilliesleaf ' is a sequel to the charming passages' in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland, told also by herself in her own quaint way, and full of 
the same touching grace which won the hearts of so many people, young 
and old. It is to be said but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so much 
beauty, and so much sustained interest, as the tale of * Lilliesleaf.' " 
— Examiner. 
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INTERESTING NEW NOVELS. 

TO BE HAD AT ATX THE LIBRARIES. 



THE SORROWS OF GENTILITY. 

BY MISS JEWSBUBY, 
Author of " Constance Herbert," $c. 2 Tola. 

VEILED HEARTS. 

By the Author of " The Wife's Trial:" 3 Vols. 

RANK AND BEAUTY; 

OB, THE YOUNG BABONESS. 3 Vols. 

" The story of the Young Baroness is sure to be attr ac ti ve to 
the mass of novel readers." — Literary Gazette. 

"' Bank and Beauty * is a story of fashionable life, told by a 
man of fashion, of taste, and of great literary attainments. It is 
a most interesting noveL" — Observer. 

RACHEL GRAY. 

BY MISS KAVANAGH, 

Author of " Nathalie," " Madeline," #c. 1 VoL 10#. 6c*. 

" c Rachel Gray' is a charming and touching story, narrated 
with grace and skill. No one can read the story and not feel a 
good influence from it. The characters are vigorously sketched, 
and have a life-like reality about them. We heartily recommend 
this story, and shall rejoice when Miss Kavanagh will give us 
another equally good." — Athenceum. 

OUR OWN STORY. 

BY SELINA BUNBUBY. 2 Vols. 

" Written) with great literary power and deep feeling. This 
interesting tale is not only a highly entertaining but an ex- 
ceedingly instructive and improving book." — John Bull. 

MADELINE CLARE. 

BY OOLBURN MATNB, ESQ. 8 Vols. 

THE LADY OF FASHION. 

By the Author of " The History of a Flirt," #c. 3 Vols. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. 

A FAMILY HISTOBY. 3 Vols. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, SUCCESSORS TO HENRY 
COLBURN, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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